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What the German Is Thinking 


He Has a Democratic Form of Government, But He Has Rank 
Profiteering and Dire Poverty Along With It 


AVE you ever stared at a 
futurist painting with its wild 
assortment of colors and 


twisted lines? Have you ever 
tricd to figure out what the title—some 
hifalutin name like “Eyebrows of the 
Dawn”—has to do with the streaky 
fried egg that the painter has splotched 
across his canvas? If so you can ap- 
preciate the frame of mind of the 
traveler who goes the length and 
breadth of Germany in search of a gen- 
=e impression of modern German 
ife. 
In the background of this mind pic- 





By George F. Kearney 


ture of Germany today there surges a 
restless sea of faces that one encoun- 
ters on the streets, at the theatre, on 
station platforms, in railway compart- 
ments and hotel lobbies, none of which 
have normal expressions. A walk down 
Unter den Linden in Berlin, staring at 
the faces of the passers-by, is oddly 
similar to a stroll taken in the garden 
of an insane asylum while the patients 
are being exercised. Practically every 
German face is a ghastly chalk-white; 
even the youngest show heavy lines, 
while in their eyes lurk unsightly ex- 
pressions—mostly hopeless, sometimes 


























DePiton “ 
VALENTIN(™ 


- aman whe has made a huge fortune by the manipulation of the same 
exchange that had made you poor” 





vicious, often arrogant, miserable, hun- 
gry, disillusioned and menacing. 

With this back ground of bewildered 
German faces once painted in our pic- 
ture of German life comes easier. Once 
you have come to the conclusion that 
there will be nothing but disorder and 
confusion, your picture can sprawl out 
over the canvas of your mind in truly 
futuristic style. All night long under 
your hotel window roars a life of a peo- 
ple who cannot sleep. Like rats crawl- 
ing from a sewer at midnight, you see 
types of human fiends moving among 
the crowds—thugs, drug fiends, men 
dressed in women’s clothing and women 
dressed as men, murderous-looking in- 
dividuals who were let loose again when 
the revolutionist opened the gates of 
the German prisons and insane asylums. 
Once a nation of sober drinkers, with 
few drunkards, today most Germans 
are inebriates, many are drug fiends, 
while morality seems to have been flung 
to the winds. 

Things have come to such a pass in 
Germany that nothing matters. Con- 
sider the plight in which the average 
German finds himself and it will be eas- 
ier to appreciate his bewil- 
derment. Suppose you drew 
your pay on Friday night 
and planned on buying food, 
coal and other necessities for 
your family the next day. 
Saturday dawns. You pick 
up your newspaper only to 
find your marks have dropped 
to one-half of yesterday’s value. 

By some manipulation of exchange, 

the working of which you cannot 

understand, you find yourself with 
half as much money as you had 

yesterday—without having spent a 

cent.* 

You grab up your hat in your eager- 
ness to spend what you have before it 
drops further. You find, however, that 
the shopkeeper has stayed up all night 
changing his prices so that you can buy 
only half as much as you did yester- 
day. When you go back to work on 


*Since Mr. Kearney wrote this story from Gere 
many the mark has slumped stil] further. His 
comparisons are left as they are because of the 
probability that the proportion of mark to dol- 
lar in buying power has been maintained to 
some extent during this latest slump. It is well 
for the r to remember, however, that as 


this issue of the Weekly goes to press the 
mark is being quoted at .0125 cents, or ten thou- 
sand marks (normally $2,380) for a dollar and 
a quarter.—EpiTor’s NOTE. 
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Monday morning you must immediately 
strike your boss for a raise in salary. 
Perhaps he grants you, not a full one 
hundred. percent raise to meet the ex- 
change, but a twenty-five percent one. 

This means that your wife must take 
the parlor clock, a treasured wedding 
present, to the pavement stores on 
Unter den Linden in order to find a 
purchaser who will give you enough 
money to balance your family budget 
for the next week. 

There, on this principal thorough- 
fare, your wife sees many things. 
Doubtless she is embarrassed by the 
necessity of having to sell this clock, 
the pride of your home, and the expe- 
rience is a very trying one. She no 
sooner sets out her wares on the pave- 
ment than a luxurious limousine sweeps 
up and out steps Frau. Valute-Schriebe 
with her poodle dog. She is on her way 
to a jewelry shop to buy another dia- 
mond tiara. She stops, admires the 
clock, haggles about the price, buys it 
—and your wife sees her cherished wed- 
ding present being whisked off to the 
home of a man who has made a huge 
fortune overnight by the manipulation 





of the same exchange that has made 
you poor. 

On the next payday the same per- 
formance is repeated. Your wage sud- 
denly halves itself in value. Back you 
go on Monday morning to your boss to 
negotiate a new raise in pay. You find 
him in a blue funk, and then he ex- 
plains fo you his dilemma. 

He has contracted to supply a cer- 
tain amount of goods at a certain price. 
His original estimate was made on the 

uoted price of raw materials and he 
gures, say ten percent higher in order 
to cover the fluctuation in exchange. 
However, the mark falls more rapidly 
than he anticipated and he is forced to 
pay a twenty percent increase on the 
price of raw materials. After much 
thought he decides to go on with the 
contract. His troubles have just started. 
The mark slumps fifty percent and then 
still another fifty percent of the re- 
mainder of its value. In justice to you, 
as his employe, who must be kept alive 
and hence must be paid some sort of 
living wage, he raises your pay and 
that of his entire staff. 

When, then, he delivers his goods he 


receives his money in due time, but it is 
now worth only a quarter as much as 
when he contracted for the deliveries, 
yet all along the line prices have been 
raised on him. Thus you find business 
being rapidly tied into knots with ygoth- 
ing tangible by which to figure prices, 
profits or losses. 

In contrast to this you learn of Herr 
Valute-Schriebe, the money changer, 
who buys a dollar at 200 marks and 
sells it two weeks later for 2,400 marks, 
making a profit of 1,200 percent. 

Thus, before one’s very eyes, these 
exchange profiteers are becoming fabu- 
lously wealthy and the poor man des- 
perately poor. These rapid shifts in 
the value of the mark work their great- 
est hardship on those who are solely 
dependent on fixed incomes. Suppose, 
for example, an aged widow has her 
money invested in mortgages so that in 
pre-war times she received the com- 
fortable income of 200 marks, or about 
forty dellars a week. At current rates 
of exchange this income has shrunk to 
virtually nothing. There is only one 
answer to her problem, and there are 

(Continued on page 26) | 


A Blossoming Desert 


A Veteran Land Settlement Project That Works Provided the 
Vet Has a $600 Grub Stake and a Stout Heart 


Uncle’s Army, now head of a 
house of three blond and tanned 
Kellys and lord of an estate in his own 
right. 

Shawn Kelly, in a Wild West brigade, 
made some hot coffee and was carrying 
it forward when a shell met him. Then 
out of the Argonne and into several 
hospitals and back to the States for 
Cook Kelly. 

Would you recognize him today, fight- 
~~ ravenous battalions of mighty jack 
rabbits, suffocating sandstorms and 
terrific heat to reclaim a twenty-acre 
tract of virgin sagebrush? Ex-Cook 
Kelly is a pioneer in the soldier-settle- 
ment reclamation projects of the pro- 
ductive West; he was, in fact, the first 
settler on the huge project made pos- 
sible by The American Legion of 
Washington. 

Kelly’s twenty acres are an integral 
part of the tract set aside by the State 
of Washington for land settlement— 
soldiers, sailors, and marines preferred. 
This project, the first of several to fol- 
low in the State, is known as the White 
Bluffs-Hanford settlement, and is lo- 
cated in the heart of the Priest Rapids 
Valley, along the Columbia River. 

The tenderfoot taking his first glance 
at White Bluffs-Hanford gets at once 
a wrong and a right impression. As 


HERE’S much of romance about 
Shawn Kelly, late cook in his 


far as the eye can see stretch blistering 
acres of sage and sand, the horizon 
dimly outlined by bare brown hills. Not 
a tree or a blade of grass or a drop of 
water, only the brilliant blue sky and 


By Carl Helm 


the burning sun, the hot stinging dust 
assailing your face. Surely nothing, 
you say, could ever grow here. 

That -is the ‘wrong impression, 
Things will grow there—apples and 
peaches, watermelon, alfalfa—but we 
shall extend the list later on. Take it 
that things will grow there—if you are 
willing to work as Shawn Kelly has 
worked, Kelly and the others. And 
that means hard work, the hardest 
work your imagination can conjure, 
work in the heat and the dust in the 
face of loneliness, hardship and disap- 
pointment. If you have a $600 grub 
stake and are willing to work for the 
rest you are on your way to a realiza- 
tion of the right impression of White 
Bluffs-Hanford. 

The writer is not a farmer, but he 
had toured wild and inhospitable coun- 
try before he went to White Bluffs- 
Hanford. For half a day, in a steam- 
ing Ford, with the sun touching 110, I 
surveyed this project. Dust, sage- 
brush, heat and stinging sand—it was 
a hoax, I was convinced. No one could 
reclaim this land. No one could make 
a living there. I began to grow indig- 
nant at what seemed to be a cruel ef- 
fort to practice upon the credulity of 
the veteran. I would not believe a 
word my guide had to say. Then he 
steered me to Brown’s ranch. 

Brown’s ranch is only a short dis- 
tance off the soldier-settlement project. 
For twelve years Brown, a blacksmith 
who settled on a desert tract, lived a 
dry existence within sixty feet of a 
fortune. He knew that if he could get 


water the sagebrush land would grow 
almost anything he cared to plant. But 
he couldn’t strike the water. He sank 
a well some six hundred feet. It cost 
all he had and brought no water. 

It happened that a sheep herder up 
White Bluffs way, digging for water, 
struck—gas. Gas prospectors began 
pitting the ground. One extended 

rown’s dry hole another sixty feet 
and struck not gas but—water; an 
artesian well, Brown’s fortune. 

oday Brown shows you his seventy- 
five acres of alfalfa. He gets four cut- 
tings a year from this field. It makes 
up into sixteen stacks, with an aver- 
age of forty-seven tons to the stack. 
Brown’s men complete the cutting along 
about the middle of November. He has 
in his stacks some seven hundred and 
fifty tons of alfalfa. Stock men will 
ms their cattle and sheep to Brown’s 
ranch and feed them themselves dur- 
ing the winter, and pay Brown $10 a 
ton for his alfalfa in the stack—a gross 
yield for the year of $7,500. Last year 
the stock men fed eight hundred head 
of cattle and 2,800 head of sheep off 
Brown’s crop; they did all the work and 
were glad to do it. 

You will be impressed with the fact 
that Brown has the best alfalfa in the 
Valley. He has trees in his yard and a 
soft green lawn and flowers, and his 
artesian well will flow 1,350 gallons 
to the minute when it is wide open and 


- running through his irrigation ditches, 


and all around him presses in the sage- 
brush desert, the dry, hot burning des- 
ert that would be like Brown’s wealthy 
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acres if it had water on it. 
And sunup to sundown almost 
the year ’round dirt farmers 
will appreciate that Brown 
and his men don’t turn a hand 
until the first of March each 
year, when they start irriga- 
ting, and close up shop for the 
winter early in November. 

The project manager will 
take you to the ranches of 
other old settlers where there 
are wonderful orchards of ap- 

les— Yellow Transparents, 

inter Bananas, Jonathans, 
Delicious, and so on—and vine- 
yards of Flame Tokay, Con- 
cord and other kinds of grape, 
European and domestic. One grower 
has thirty varieties, some of the kind 
that grew in the Champagne country of 
France, and along the Rhine and the 
Moselle. 

You will also see growing strawber- 
ries, asparagus, cherries, peaches, apri- 
cots, pears, canteloupe, watermelons, 
prunes, corn, onions, carrots, potatoes, 
to name only a baker’s dozen. You will 


‘ learn that farmers on this project get 


higher prices for their fruits because 
they produce them earlier and get them 
on the market two weeks ahead of other 
Washington fruit, that they haven’t the 
shipping problems that confront Cali- 
fornia, that one grower took some 
$1,500 worth of grapes off little more 
than an acre last year, that the heavily- 
laden apple trees are worth almost their 
weight in gold, and that $1,500 an acre 
for some of the older orchard land is 
not considered outrageous. 

By this time you are sitting under a 
oplar tree, admiring the blue and gold 
ills as the sun goes down and the tem- 

perature drops to about seventy, and 
there is a clean sweet breeze, and no 
Mosquitoes, and a view of the placid 
Columbia River and its palisades that. 
makes the Hudson look like the Rio 
Grande, and fried chicken and peaches 


Left, a pano- 
rama of the 
White Bluffs- 
Hanford tract 
before taking 
the water cure. 
Below, what 
happens when 
the settler 
heeds the how- 
dry-I-am call 
of the land 
and gives it a 
drink. At 
right, Shawn 
Kelly, Mrs. 
Kelly and 
three Kelly- 
ettes taking 
life easy on 
the back steps 
after a day’s 
wrestle with 
nature 











and cream. You are waiting to learn 
how these tracts may be had, of course. 

The Washington State Legislature in 
1921 appropriated $300,000 for land 
settlement purposes in the State, vet- 
etans of all wars to have preference. 
The State having made no progress, 
The American Legion, at its 1921 de- 
partment convention, authorized a com- 
mittee to investigate the several settle- 
ment projects in the State. This com- 
mittee recommended the White Bluffs- 
Hanford project, which was adopted by 
the State on November 11, 1921. 

This project is located on the Colum- 
bia, in the heart of the Priest Rapids 
valley, about midway - between e- 
natchee on the north and Kennewick 
and Pasco on the south. Scattered 
through the valley in units averaging 
20 acres each, the State is acquiring 
fifty-eight tracts. 

Twenty-five miles distant is Priest 
Rapids, where Eastern capital is pro- 
posing a dam which, it claims, will be 
next to Niagara in the development of 
industrial power. A small power sta- 
tion operated by a wing dam at the 
Rapids now supplies electric power to 
the soldier settlers for about ten dol- 
lars per acre per year; this amount 
would be reduced to one dollar per 
















































acre per year with the estab- 
lishment of the new power 
dam, it is promised. 

State experts—a hydraulic 
engineer, a soil expert and a 
geologist—examined the pro- 
ject, and each twenty-acre 
tract was carefully selected. 
The soil is decomposed vol- 
canic ash, in some instances 
mixed with fine sand. It is 
covered with sagebrush, and 
is treeless in its uncultivated 
state. Water for irrigation is 
had from dug wells (as dis- 
tinct from drilled) 15 to 75 
feet in depth, the average be- 
ing about 30 feet. 

Some of the land on the project was 
state-owned, but the most of it was pur- 
chased from private owners who, to 
help the cause, sold the land at ten dol- 
lars an acre (other land of the same 
description is now selling for much 
more) with the understanding that ex- 
service men would profit by their sacri- 
fice. Although the project is open to 
settlement by any citizen who meets the 
requirements, only ex-service men have 
thus far been allotted tracts, and it is 
generally understood that none but ex- 
service men will benefit in view of their 
preference rights. 

At this writing twenty ex-service 
men (all members of the 100 percent 
White Bluffs-Hanford Post of the Le- 
gion) have been selected and placed on 
tracts. This leaves thirty-eight tracts 
open, and the Legion of Washington is 
considering going after additional State 
appropriations that additional tracts 
may be provided. 

But at the start it must be under- 
stood that, to settle on these tracts, an 
ex-service man must have at least $600 
in ready cash. There’s the rub, but 
perhaps a good one, as it makes for 
permanency among the soldier settlers. 
Only ex-service men of farming expe- 
rience are considered. The State pro- 
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vides the soldier settler with 88 percent 
of the capital needed, the man providing 
twelve percent. The soldier settler, be- 
fore he moves on to his tract, is pro- 
vided with a constructed well, irriga- 
tion pump and motor set up and in 
working order, an irrigation distribu- 
tion system, a three or four-room mod- 
ern house all ready to move into, dairy 
barn, poultry house, material for rab- 
bit-tight fence and a guarantee of the 
minimum power charges of $175 per 
year for three years. In addition, the 
State prepares five acres of the tract 
for cultivation. : 

Thus the State gives the soldier set- 
tler an equivalent of $4,125 for a pay- 
ment down of $592.50. To prevent 
speculation, the State prohibits the 
passing of title to the settler until pay- 
ment in full has been made, and pay- 
ment in full will be accepted, except 
for reasons of emergency, only when 
the entire twenty acres have been re- 
claimed and made into a farm. The 
initial payment made by the settler is 
applied against the total, and the bal- 
ance is repayable to the State at the 
rate of one dollar per acre per year 
the first three years, plus interest at 
four percent of the sum as advanced 
and remaining unpaid. 

A living can be made off this desert 
land, and what can be done by pouring 
water on the sagebrush sounds like a 
fairy tale. But this settlement, with 
204 days of growing season, is no place 
for a man without farming experieace, 
no place for the hothouse apartment 
dweller. Your future depends upon 
your stout heart, your inclination to 
hard and hot work and your knowl- 
edge of which end of a horse to put the 
bridle on. 

In this connection I have something 


to report that will bring applause and 
shouts of “Go on!” from a million ex- 
bucks. The first, and almost the only, 
World War vet to take a tract and then 

ive it up was of old a first sergeant. 

here the ex-top soak wrestled with 
nature and then ‘ducked the detail, ex- 


Cook Kelly now is raising alfalfa. 


Said he to me: “All it requires is guts.” 
There is plenty of sand gratis, he 
pointed out pleasantly. 

This is a land which startlingly 
shows the results of Before and After 
Taking. Unsolicited testimonials by 
the column might read: “Before I 
started using Aqua Pura my ranch was 
covered with a scraggly growth that 
wasn’t worth burning. Self-respecting 
jack rabbits starved to death while 
waiting for rain, and rattlesnakes dried 
up and blew away. After its first treat- 
ment with Aqua my ranch developed a 
beautiful new skin of alfalfa and now 
we raise so much to eat that we 
wouldn’t recognize:'a corner grocery.” 

That line about the alfalfa. coming 
up in a week is gospel. A soldier set- 
tler can clear off the sagebrush, dig his 
irrigation ditches, turn the water on, 
plant his alfalfa seed and in three days 
after planting the green shoots will 
appear thickly above the ground. Sub- 
scribed and sworn to before me this 
blank day of blank! 

Ex-Cook Kelly could furnish testi- 
monials. A little affair like a desert 
stretch didn’t bother him after carrying 
coffee to the first line, and Mrs. Kelly 
had seen plenty of hot and sandy coun- 
try in Montana, where she came from. 
When Kelly finally did get some water- 
melons growing where there had been 
sagebrush before, ~ rabbits gathered 
from miles around to board with him, 
and the few melons they left were 

buried by a frivolous sand- 











Ex-Cook Morford gives a practical demon- 
stration of water distribution 


‘) storm and *CKelly’s patch 
looked like prize winning 
sand dunes. Kelly fenced 
against the jacks and dug out 
the surviving melons and 
kept on clearing his fields. 

Or take young Mr. Mor- 
ford,*who also was a cook in 
the Army. He was out in the 
burning sun clearing off the 
sagebrush when I saw him. 
He had one patch already 
cleared and water on it, and 
he showed me how the irriga- 
tion process works. First, 
there is the well and pump 
installed by the State. You 
close the switch and the mo- 
tor pumps the water into the 
well and shoots it out in ten- 
inch wooden pipes, laid 
around and through your 
tract. There are holes the 
size of your finger placed 
systematically along the big 
pipes, and when you want 
water to flow on a certain 
portion of ground, you re- 
move the plugs from the 
right number of holes. 

“It’s a great life if you 
don’t weaken,” said Morford, 
demonstrating how the wa- 
ter flowed when you removed 
a plug, and gazing out over 
the little ditches full of mois- 
ture, from which will spring 
hundreds of dollars in alfal- 
fa and fruit some day. 

Or young Mr. Kern, who 
enlisted out of a jeweler’s 


shop for the duration. He wasn’t at 
home, but his father was. Many of the 
young veterans work during seasons on 
the old-established ranches surrounding 
their virgin tracts, making money to 
carry them along between days of clear- 
ing off their land and allowing the 
water to soak in good. Young Mr. 
Kern may have been so engaged, but 
his father could show results. When 
he and his son took up their tract 
about the middle of last April, it was 
just hot and dry sagebrush. It was 
then the middle of August when I saw 
it, with corn taller than Dad Kern’s 
head, growing exactly where, in April, 
— could have been popped on the hot 
sand. 

Here are the conclusions I drew from 
my visit to the soldier-settlement tract: 
There is an independent, happy life to be 

ained there. Veterans who enter upon 
such projects must be experienced 
farmers. They must add to this all 
they can learn concerning scientific irri- 
gation and cultivation of the soil. They 
must be prepared to work hard and 
continuously for the first several years, 
and to make the most of discourage- 
ments and hardships. There are many 
sections of the Western States that 
would, and will, profit immeasurably 
from reclamation and irrigation, and 
ex-service men make good reclaimors 
and irrigators. There are thousands of 
acres of now waste and useless land in 
these States, and with® anything ap- 
proaching just Federal and State as- 
sistance, and on top of that a great 
deal of labor, these lands can be trans- 
formed into productive farms. 

The warning cannot be sounded too 
often or too insistently or too loudly: 
Projects like this one are only for the 
man who knows before he starts ex- 
actly what he will be up against. They 
are not for the lazy man, no matter 
how much he may know or think he 
knows about farming, but even less are 
they for the hardest worker in the 
world if he knows nothing at all about 
farming, or has only a smattering of it. 
Ignorance of the land is no excuse, no 
matter how willing the would-be farm- 
er. However ready he may be for the 
calloused palm and the aching back, he 
will get them all to no purpose, and 
get nothing else, if he approaches a 
project like this one with no better 
equipment than willingness to learn. 

As stated before, the writer is not a 
farmer. I have paid a brief visit to the 
White Bluffs-Hanford development and 
written about what I have seen and 
heard. My advice, and the advice of 
those who have tried the game, is to go 
slowly in case this recital has developed 
a personal interest. By all manner of 
means don’t hop aboard the next train 
West and expect to find a farm and a 
fortune. That is the trouble about 
writing farm stories. The quick-on- 
the-trigger boys read them and let 
themselves in for a lot of trouble and 
then begin to cuss the man who wrote 
the story and the paper that printed it. 
Remember in this particular project 
there were just thirty-eight tracts left 
last August. If you still feel that there 
are some which are untaken—and this 
is probable—and that one of them is 
where your future lies, don’t spend any 
more than a two-cent stamp at first. 
Use that stamp writing to the adjutant 
of Dennis McGlothlen Post, The Amer- 
ican Legion, White Bluffs, Washington, 
for more particulars. 
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“His eyes wavered under the Colonel’s steadfast look, and the officer knew 
the man was lying” 


Two Soldiers 


A Story of the Qualities of Mercy and of 
Ornery Human Frailty 
By H. A. Finch 


creased his forehead did not 
concern his work or his regi- 
ment that lay encamped around him. 

That regiment, the 100th Infantry, 
had two days before been shifted from 
its comfortable billets in the little Ger- 
man town of Mayen not far away and 
had become part of the army assembled 
on the Rhine by the Allies in early 
June, 1919. A possible advance into 
Germany was contemplated in case the 
desired signatures to the treaty of peace 
were not forthcoming. 

The soldiers had welcomed the break 
in the monotony of service in a small 
German village with its annual wy 4 
crops of children and potatoes. he 
men were now enjoying themselves as 
they picked the cherries from the trees 
along the roadside or took their ease 
in the shade cast by their tiny pup 


OLONEL JAMISON was think- 
* ing hard. But the problem that 


nts. 

Seated in his camp chair in the open 
under a tree Colonel Jamison could fol- 
low with his eve the gentle slope of the 
fields and orchards down to the little 
village of Urmits resting on the Rhine. 
Over the tops of the low gray stone 
houses he could see the blue of the river 

f, a stream that in the words of 
Anatole France “has for thirty cen- 
turies seen the forms or reflected the 

dows of almost every warrior who 


has tilled the Old World with that tool 
they call the Sword.” A little to the 
right and upstream he could see, loom- 
ing up as imposing as a cathedral, the 
great steel bridge built for Germany 
by her prisoners of war. 

Colonel Jamison had many times 
taken in this view and he had the 
capacity to appreciate it. But on this 
afternoon it left him cold. The uncer- 
tainties of international politics, the 
beauties of nature as improved by man 
—neither held him. He was thinking 
deeply of the problem of Private Arnold 
Legan, one of his men who had deceived 
him, had betrayed his confidence, had 
embezzled some hundreds from the regi- 
mental fund and had deserted the regi- 
ment two months past. A _ wireless 
message from Paris the day before had 
announced Logan’s arrest by the Amer- 
ican military police, and it had been 
agreed upon that he would be returned 
immediately to his regiment for trial. 
He was due to arrive that afternoon. 

The Colonel had seen service, which 
means that he had dealt with all classes 
of men. He knew the bullying breed 
and the shiftless shyster. He knew the 
young adventurer type with the “wan- 
dering foot” as well as the awkward 
youth fresh from the farm. He knew 
also the educated, dependable class of 
man who was in the ranks as a first 
step toward something better. To this 


last group it had seemed to the Colonel 
that the soldies Logan belonged. 

The regiment, hardened to the casual- 
ties of war, had apparently forgotten 
that such a man had ever served with 
them. But the Colonel remembered. 
He remembered Logan as a good sol- 
dier. To his mind this meant one who 
goes through the drudgery of a soldier’s 
duties in peace without undue complaint 
just as he goes through his share of 
battle without undue fear. Logan had 
done both. Perhaps pride had upheld 
him, as it does most men when they face 
the chance of death. This the Colonel 
granted, but he thought none the less 
of the man’s courage. He recalled 
Logan’s wound stripe earned in a hot 
skirmish on the Marne, and he won- 
dered how he should deal with this mix- 
ture of strength and weakness. 

A corporal approached with word 
that an army automobile had arrived 
with the prisoner in charge of two 
guards. With his problem still un- 
solved Colonel Jamison rose to receive 
the papers accompanying the case and 
to listen to the M. P.’s verbal report. 
“Picked up in the streets on complaint 
of a hotel keeper whom he had de- 
frauded.” “Was he drunk at the time?” 
“No.” “Had he resisted arrest?” “No, 
he submitted cheerfully enough.” “Had 
any money been found on the prisoner?” 
“None, and he left behind a string of 
unpaid bills and creditors.” 

After some further conversation the 
_ was dismissed and Colonel 

amison was left facing Private Logan, 
the untrustworthy. 

The officer lost no time in rebukes. 
“Logan.” said he, in ordinary tones, 
“why did you get into this trouble? 
Why, in God’s name, didn’t you come 
back from Paris with that money after 
you had cashed the check for the regi- 
mental fund?” Private Logan’s eyes 
shifted. Clearly he had expected a 
tirade given in anger or disgust, fol- 
lowed by a quick assignment to the 
guard house. He hesitated to speak. 

“Let me have it,” said his Colonel. 
“Give me the straight of it. Maybe I 
can stand between you and a trial for 
desertion.” 

“Well, Colonel,” replied the man, with 
no air of expecting to be believed, “I 
was certain that my father had cabled 
enough money to you to pay back the 
amount I took. I wrote him to do this 
before I left for Paris.” 

It was evident that Private Logan 
was a man of good breeding. There 
was refinement in his manner and his 
speech. His eyes had in them a certain 
gentleness, a certain reserve, but they 
wavered under the Colonel’s steadfast 
look, and the officer knew the man was 
lying. 

“No, that won’t get you anywhere, 
Logan,” said he. “Give me the truth 
and I may be able to help you out of 
this hole, but I cannot do a thing for 
you if you don’t come clean. Why did 
you spend that money?” 

“TI was going with a lot of nice people, 
sir, and the Colonel knows that it takes 
money to run with that kind of a 
crowd.” 

There followed a series of questions 
equally fruitless. Had some woman 
robbed him? No, he had not spent an 
money in that manner. Had he dran 
much? No, not much. Only a little 
champagne now and then with_ his 
cronies. Had he gambled any of the 
money away? Yes, he had gambled a 
bit, but he had lost only a small amount. 
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It seemed that the greater part of the 
stolen money had gone on mere high 
living. 

The Colonel was balked. Logan 
showed no repentance, no desire to 
make restitution. He entered no appeal 
for clemency, no plea for the weak one’s 
“just one more chance.” Casual, cool 
and courteous he remained throughout 
the interview. 

Colonel Jamison would have gone far 
to@ save the man had he made it reason- 
able for one to do so, but the prisoner 
rather invited punishment. As a last 
resort the officer fell back on an appeal 
to the soldier’s feelings. 

“Logan,” he stated, “I understand 
that you have a wife and baby, a baby 
you have never even seen. Of course 
you will want to go back to them. Why 
don’t you come clean for their sakes 
and tell me why you did this?” 

The soldier’s air of nonchalance did 
not leave him. “I don’t think I’ll ever 
go back to my wife, sir. My mother 
wrote me she has been running around 
with other men. It was that news that 
really made me do what I did. I was 
desperate for a while.” 

This, the perennial excuse of the 
erring soldier, was put forward with 
no air of conviction whatever. The 
Colonel was angered that the man 
should add to his shortcomings by at- 
tempting to hide behind a woman’s pet- 
ticoats. “Take him to the guard house,” 
said he shortly, summoning a sergeant. 
“Put him to work digging on that pun- 
ishment trench. Maybe a little per- 
spiration will boil the truth out of him.” 

So Private Logan vanished from the 
presence though not from the mind of 
his commanding officer. Colonel Jami- 
son continued to think of his problem. 
Fortunately for his conscience he soon 
had more leisure to give toit. The rep- 
resentatives of Germany signed the 
treaty at Versailles, whereupon the 
Allied forces along the Rhine dispersed, 
each regiment to its own area to take 
up again the interrupted round of 
garrison training. 

This furnished an opportunity to 
have the prisoner examined mentally 
by the army medical board in Coblenz. 


He had every appearance of sanity but 
Colonel Jamison took no chances. The 
board’s report declared the prisoner to 
be normal. And with it went the last 
hope of lifting from the soldier the stig- 
ma of dishonorable discharge from the 
army he had served so well in war and 
yet so ill in peace. 

At the trial which followed the man’s 
attitude was the one he had taken from 
the beginning. His defense, if such 
could called a defense, gave his 
counsel no ground on which to stand. 
The court was left but one course to 
take—conviction. 

The sentence was placed at dishon- 
orable discharge from the army and 
confinement for five years in the mili- 
tary prison at Fort venworth. 

Even then, however, the Colonel’s ef- 
forts did not cease. The soldier’s re- 
cord in battle was good. On the 
strength of that record and his colonel’s 
recommendation the general of the di- 
vision commuted the confinement period 
to two years. 

Private Logan, still cool and nonchal- 
ant, was delivered over to the American 
authorities at Coblenz for safe-keeping. 
Soon thereafter his regiment started on 
its journey homeward leaving him in 
durance awaiting transfer later to Fort 
Leavenworth. 

Here the popular story writer would 
leave Private Logan after painting a 
word picture of the “cruelty” of that 
punishment trench, the “horrors” of 
the trial before the court martial, and 
the “ghastliness” of the military prison 
awaiting this soldier who had fought 
for his country. And for what? A 
very effective ending, that “for what?” 
and one much employed by critics of 
the army system of discipline. 

But the army system makes for 
justice and fair dealing in the main, 
however much its critics may shiver 
over its methods. It may be well, there- 
fore, to follow the fate of the man 
Colonel Jamison had tried to save, 

Thus far only Private Logan had ap- 
peared in the tragic failure he was 
making of his life. But as the regiment 
left the transport at Hoboken and went 
to nearby Camp Merritt for the final 


step of demobilization another actor 
appeared. The Colonel was summoned 
by telephone, and a woman’s voice an- 
nounced that Mrs. Logan, the wife of 
the former member of the regiment, was 
in New York City, only half an hour 
away. She besought the favor of an 
interview with the man who had had 
to do with her husband’s fate. 

The Colonel'was a busy man. He was 
due to leave for Washington that same 
evening, but the wife of the soldier he 
had sent to prison had claims upon his 
wuarey and his conscience that he 
could not deny. He agreed, therefore, 
to see her that evening before his de- 
parture. 

He found the woman in one of the 
nondescript third-rate New York hotels, 
the guest of a married girl friend who 
had offered her shelter in her trouble. 
As he entered the tiny living room he 
was received by Mrs. an, an at- 
tractive young woman, dark, vivacious 
and evidently of Italian origin. On the 
floor on a quilt a baby was playing. The 
Colonel mentally noted how effectively 
the child had been placed to make the 
strongest appeal to his sympathies. 

Mrs. Logan took up at once her inter- 
cession for her husband. It was clear 
that she considered him an innocent 
and terribly imposed-upon victim of 
military tyranny. She had had letters 
from him in which he referred to the 
“conspiracy” against him and urged his 
wife to help him escape from his cap- 
tors when he was returned to his own 
country. “Colonel, how can the army 
be so heartless? What has my husband 
done? Why can’t he come back to me 
and Betty Jean as the other men of 
his regiment have come back to their 
families? I know he is not perfect but 
he has been a good soldier and I don’t 
believe he has done anything to deserve 
being sent to prison. Why doesn’t the 
army let him go free?” So ran the 
young wife’s questions. The Colonel 
waited patiently, listened attentively. 
He will not soon forget that scene. The 
little girl, Private Logan’s baby, played 
on the quilt with a rattle and a teething 
ring. It must have been far beyond 

(Continued on page 24) 


A National Home forthe Legion 


HE foremost architects of the 

United States are being enrolled in 
a competition to determine who shall 
draw the plans for the $2,000,000 
World War Memorial Building in In- 
dianapolis, which is to be the home of 
National Headquarters of The Ameri- 
ean Legion. 

The competition will end March 15, 
1923. By this date all designs, plans 
and specifications must have been sub- 
mitted to the Board of Trustees of the 
Indiana World War Memorial at its 
offices in the Chalfant Building, Michi- 
gan and Pennsylvania Streets, Indian- 
apolis. Thereafter all the designs will 
be passed on by judges to determire the 
winner of the competition. Informa- 
tion in regard to the competition may 
be obtained from Paul Comstock, Sec- 
retary of the Board of Trustees of the 
Indiana War Memorial, at the address 
given. Applications to enter the com- 








petition should be addressed to the pro- 
fessional adviser, Thomas R. Kimball, 
836 World-Herald Building, Omaha, 
Nebraska. A tribunal will pass on all 
applications to determine the qualifica- 
tions of the applicants. 

With the announcement of these de- 
tails, the projected monumental build- 
ing comes into promise of early com- 
pletion. It is estimated that its dedica- 
tion will take place in 1925, if not 
earlier. The building itself is to rank 
with the wonder places of the world. 
It is probable that there will be pro- 
vided an auditorium, one of the world’s 
finest libraries of war literature and 
a war museum in addition to space for 
our National Headquarters. 

To give the immense structure a 
proper setting, the State of Indiana, 
the County of Marion and the City of 
Indianapolis have combined their re- 
sources. A great mall is to be created 


in the central section of Indianapolis. 
The width of a city block, this mall will 
extend over five city blocks north and 
south. The new building when com- 
pleted will be the central structure of 
a row of magnificent public buildings, 
for to the north of the mall stands the 
James Whitcomb Riley Memorial Li- 
brary and to the south the Federal 
Building, both admirable examples of 
modern adaptations of Greek architec- 
ture. Before the Memorial Building is 
completed, the built-up city blocks which 
now occupy the site will have been 
cleared. Apartment houses, a hotel, a 
club, a large publishing house and an 
asylum for the blind are among the 
structures to be removed. The land 


needed was bought at a cost of approxi- 
mately $5,000,000. The law providi 
wa the ioe ¢ es Memorial or 
ng was pas y the Indiana 
lature in 1920. 
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Massachusetts Women Show Hospitalized Veterans That the 
Trinkets They Make Are Real Articles of Commerce 


An ex-soldier convalescing 
in a Massachusetts hospital 
made the remark. A mere invalid—he 
should have been devoting all his ener- 
gies to getting well instead of cussing. 
Terrible, isn’t it? And he wasn’t the 
only one. The majority of the veter- 
ans at this hospital, recovering from 
the effects of gas, shell-shock, wounds 
and exposure, were cussing to beat the 
band awhile ago. They were cussing 
because the hand-painted parchment 
lamp shades, hand-woven baskets, 
hand-made toys and similar articles 
that they were learning to make 
couldn’t be sold. 

But all that’s over now. Men at this 
hospital and in other hospitals through- 
out the State of Massachusetts are 
heartened up and gaining inches to- 
ward “rehabilitation” every day. It 
gives a fellow courage to know that 
what he’s working at amounts to some- 
thing, and that if he wants to and de- 
velops enough skill he can some day 
earn his living by his handiwork. 

Mrs. Clarence R. Edwards, Past Na- 
tional Vice-President of The American 
Legion Auxiliary, by 


‘6 UT what good are they after 
they are finished?” 


By Franklin Stetson Clark 


The show window of the Disabled Ex- 
Service Exchange conducted by The 
American Legion Auxiliary in Boston 
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opening the Disabled 
Ex-Service Men’s Ex- 
change in Boston, has 
made this possible. In 
accordance with action 
taken by the Auxiliary 
at its First National 
Convention last year 
she opened a_ store 
where articles made by 
disabled veterans are 
sold, and, after a small 
percentage is deducted 
for the cost of han- 
dling, the money re- 
ceived is turned over to 
the men who make the 
articles. The Boston 
store is authorized to 
aecept articles for sale 


from Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, 
Delaware, Maryland, 


Pennsylvania and the 
District of Columbia as well as from 
Massachusetts. 

The following report issued by Mrs. 
Edwards and those assisting her will 
give a comprehensive idea of the expe- 
rience and the results which have been 
achieved by the Boston store: 

“The first thing to do was to find a 
store. And after searching for a con- 
siderable time we eventually obtained 
what is considered one of the best lo- 
cations in Boston. The rent naturally 
was high, but at least until we get bet- 
ter established we consider the location 
very important... . 

“On April 10th we opened our store, 
calling it the Disabled Ex-Service 
Men’s Exchange. We have one paid 











Edmund T. Dungan (left), manager of the Exchange, 
and Alfred J. Demarais, ready for business 


employe, an ex-service man, who is in 
the store all the time, and is respon- 
sible for the articles sent in and for the 
accounting to the hospitals and the in- 
dividual patients. Volunteer  sales- 
women aid him. 

“When sending in articles we ask the 
men to write their names plainly on the 
tags, and also the price: To their price 
we add twenty-five percent to help de- 
fray our overhead expenses. [In locali- 
ties where rents are not as high it 
would probably be possible to operate 
on a narrower margin of profit. Two 
thousand dollars was donated by 
friends of Mrs. Edwards before the 
store was opened, and this has been re- 
served as a surplus to fall back on. 


Since last May the units of the Aux- 
iliary have given us contributions which 
have helped us out greatly, and we have 
not had to ask the National Treasurer 
for aid. 

“We take all articles on consignment, 
and when the articles are sold we for- 
ward the money to the hospital or the 
individual patient at the end of each 
month. We take articles made by ex- 
service men, the wives of disabled ex- 
service men and disabled ex-service 
nurses. We have found that the work 
of the women does not sell as well as 
the novel and practical things made by 
the boys. The time put in on hand- 
embroidered and crocheted things is al- 
most impossible to figure, and the price 
is so high that people hesitate to pay it. 

“We have a boy here who makes little 
canoes and paints them pretty colors, 
puts in little cushions made out of bits 
of silk, and little paddles, and these we 
cannot seem to get enough of. In one 
r. onth we have sold $75 worth of these 
little canoes that range in price from 
eighty-five cents to one dollar and a 
half. We had one boy who made a very 
good model of an airplane, and these 
sold very well. In fact, all kinds of 


= toys at reasonable 
prices are very sal- 
able. 


“String belts, gir- 
dies, dog leashes and 
curtain pulls are very 
popular. We have a 
man who makes hand- 
woven homespun, and 
we have a very good 
market for this. Jute 
rugs for piazzas and 
woven rugs for bath- 
rooms are also favor- 
ites. In the basket 
line we have found 
that plain market or 
garden baskets meet 
with a more ready 
sale than the fancy 
baskets. All kinds of 
hammered silver jew- 
elry and leather cov- 
ers and cases are good 
sellers. We have had 
a very good demand for hand-woven 
scarfs, all of which at the present time 
are made up in the store by an ex- 
patient of one of the Boston hospitals. 
Curious passers-by stop to watch the 
process of manufacture of these scarfs, 
and frequently they are attracted in- 
side the store, and buy perhaps not only 
scarfs but other goods. We have not 
yet been able to get enough scarfs 
ahead to have them ready to offer for 
sale made-up... . 

“The thing that we are trying to 
bring out is that the people get their 
money’s worth when they buy articles 
in our store. We are trying to take the 
store out of charity, and our slogan is, 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Why Subsidize Our Shipping? 
T is trade that makes nations physically great. Trade 
means not only the selling of goods, but the trans- 
rtation of goods from source to market, whether it 
Be the kitchen-gardener carrying a basket of celery to 
the county seat or a steamer bearing a load of beef 
from the Argentine to Italy. 

One positive good that was to come out of the war, 
we all believed at the time, was a real American mer- 
chant ‘marine, “The growth, maintenance and pros- 
perity of American shipping must be close to the heart 
of every patriotic American citizen,” declared the late 
National Commander F. W. Galbraith, Jr. “The 
American Legion subscribes heartily to the motto, 
‘Keep the Stars and Stripes on the seven seas,.’” Six 
years’ service aboard commerce carriers in all seven of 
those seas had given the .Legion’s leader more than 
an academic interest in America’s maritime supremacy. 

Just as land warfare is conditioned largely by the 
position of strategic railways .(the armistice could 
not have come when it did had Germany held another 
lateral line of communications beyond Sedan), just as 
the pacific routes of land traffic become in wartime 
vital instruments for the prosecution of hostilities, so 
at sea do the trade routes of the world become the key 
to failure or defeat, and the peaceful cargo carriers 
plying those routes indispensable auxiliaries of the 
navy itself. 

Admiral Jellicoe has ranked the British navy and 
the British merchant marine as units of equal strength 
in the defense of Britain. If Jellicoe is right, then 
the 5: 5:3 ratio agreed on at the Washington confer- 
ence becomes, giving the merchant marines of Great 
Britain, America and Japan equal proportionate value 
as defense units, 10: 10:6. Suppose our own merchant 
marine disappears and Great Britain and Japan main- 
tain theirs at strength; the ratio declines to 10: 5: 6, 
and America reverts to the status of a second-class 
naval power. 

Is there any danger of such a situation becoming 
a fact? It rapidly is becoming a fact. The United 
States owns more than fourteen hundred ships, but it 
is able to operate only some three hundred of them, 
and most of the three hundred are in the hands of 
insolvent companies. Some authorities assert that no 
ship of American registry engaged in foreign trade 
to-day is ‘returning a profit. The Government itself 
is dropping $100,000,000 a year in its shipping venture. 

The. Fourth National Convention of The American 
Legion at New Orleans went on record in favor of the 
ship subsidy bill because “it will automatically increase 
the available personnel of the Navy, add materially to 
the efficiency and strength of the Navy, and at the 
same time be a great aid to all business throughout 
the United States.” 

Our foreign trade affects the whole country vitally, 
the great agricultural interior no less than the indus- 
trialized seaboard. And the amount of our foreign trade 
is directly dependent on the amount of our shipping 
carried under the American flag. 


By Force or by Law? 


G OMEWHERE today among the discontented mil- 
lions of France, Britain, Italy, Russia or Germany 
there may be a young superman who is stoking his 
soul and mind with the fire which will one day give 


him mastery of the world. In Italy, where a peace 
of the sword and club has been forced upon a rebellious 
peasantry and industrial proletariat, the spirit of a 
famous Corsican of a century ago may even now be 
reincarnated in a Neapolitan high school boy wearing 
the black shirt of the Fascisti. Or in a Bavarian vil- 
lage, perhaps, is a budding Napoleon capable of con- 
solidating the despondent and desperate ranks of his 
countrymen for the forlorn hope of a new war against 
the allies. These are hard and bitter times in this 
world and they are molding the kind of men who do 
not come forth in the long eras of peace. In every 
country potential conquerors and zealots are spawning. 
Mahomets of politics are seeing visions and inciting the 
masses to join in holy wars of nationalism. Russia 
is in world quarantine, but the epidemic of madness 
is working in Europe outside her borders. 

Political heresy is becoming political orthodoxy 
overseas. The diplomatic doctors and the politicians 
of the old school have lost their prestige and peoples 
are trying out, one after another, the miracle men and 
the faith healers of democracy. If any man, untried, 
has a formula, now is the time when he may advocate 
it and find the opportunity of a trial. The unchange- 
able priesthood of reaction, beholding the manifesta- 
tions of the times, is capable only of dismay. A king 
grasps the hand of a turbulent youhg ‘man who was 
yesterday leader of a mob, today becomes dictator of 
a nation. Amazement befogs the inconsistency of the 
change. 

The cult of Mussolini spreads from: one nation to 


another and it seems possible that dictatorships -will- 


be the fashion in Europe in 1923. Dispatches from 
Munich tell of the rise of Hitler, a Bavarian Mussolini, 
hailed as a prophet and political economic savior, whose 
symbol is the blackjack instead of the fasces. There 
are also hints of 400,000 hidden military rifles in Ba- 
varia and 150 cannon, and predictions are made that 
Hitler’s legionaries will set smoldering Europe ablaze 
once more, The leader of this movement is described 
thus: 

Hitler’s strength is in the combination of his undeniable great 
gifts as an orator and organizer, He exerts an uncanny control 
over audiences, possessing the remarkable ability not only to 
arouse his hearers to a fighting pitch of fury, but at will to turn 
right around and reduce the same audience to docile calmness and 
good order. Hitler, in addition to his oratorical and organizing 
abilities, has another positive asset—he is a man of the common 
people and hence has the makings of a popular hero, appealing 
to all classes. He served during the war as a common soldier and 
won the Iron Cross of the first and second classes. 


More than any other country, the United States 
still maintains a comparative political stability. While 
nations overseas, morally bankrupt as well as financially 
bankrupt, fall under the trusteeships of dictators who 
gain power by the club and blackjack, we are working 
an adjustment by constitutional methods, and there is 
no reason for misgivings. Our flexible system of gov- 
ernment may be subjected to considerable strain, but 
it was planned and built strong enough t6 stand any 
tests which may be anticipated. But this is no time 
for pharisaical indifference by Americans. Contem- 
plating chaos from the Mediterannean to the Arctic, 
our task—to be executed devoutly—is at least to put 
our own house in order. 

ae wt a 


A New England suitor loaned a girl his pistol when 
she said she was disconsolate and wished to die.» Now 
she is dead. This was carrying gallantry too far. 

Ce « 

Henry Ford is gaining on John D. in the race to 
be the world’s richest man, which would seem to indi- 
cate that the old fliv gets more miles on a gallon right 
along. 

SE ES SE . 

Peroxide blonds are getting scarcer, says a Paris 
note, Either that or more adept. 
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Subbing for Santa 


Disabled Veterans of the 
World War Know the 
Other Name for the 
Patron Saint of 
Christmas — His 
Name Is Legion 
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Sixty veterans of three 
reat wars, inmates of the 
trol Kankakee (Ill.) State 
- to Hospital, were guests 
urn of the Kankakee Aux- 
and iliary Unit last 
ring Christmas (right) 


Kris Kringle Doughgob 
had to motorize his rein- 
deer fleet in Boon- 
ville, Missouri, he 
had so many people 
to visit (above) 


Five hundred hun- 
gry ex-service 
men in St. Paul, 
Minn. (all that could 
be found) received 


and acceped a year 

ago invitations like the 

one shown in the upper 
right-hand corner 


and The Legion doesn’t 
forget anybody. A | 
sample from New 
York City of thesort 
hile of Christmas cards 
ally Legion Posts distribute 
is shown (upper left) 
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South Carolina Legionnaires took note of every disabled man in the State last Christmas. Here's 
part of what they did in a colored ward at Hospital No. 26 in Greenville 
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Hopeful Hints _ 


By Wallgren 





| How “To HELP THE PosT FINANCE OFFICER Do His STUFF 





















Heres My (923 
DUES, JOHN - SEE 
How I BIN SAVIN’ 
AND SCRIMPIN’ ALL 
Year To Ger it! 


Gosti! you PAYING A LIFE 
MEMBERSHIP “TOO, Bucic 1? 
trie “TAKE ME A CouPLA Weeks 
“O COUNT ALL “THIS FoR TUNE- 
WE ORTA BE ABLE To BUY 

A COUPLE OF CLUBHOUSES Now! 











TAU ¢€o 

yma ADRS ‘To 
HIS: FINANCIAL 
PRESTIC® To 


DELIVER tr 





Pay Your DUES (N PENNIES AND SMALL CHANGE. IT MAIKES 
IT Look Like A LOT More AND MAKES THE P.FO. “THINIK HES 
BACK ON “THE RHINE WITH THE A.ceO,. IN A CRAP GAME ON 
PayDAYs DESIDEs, WE JUST DOTES ON COUNTING MONEY. 





How "O AVOID BEING LATE WITH YOUR (723 DUES. 




















You CANT= (TS 
Ha'PAsT EIGHT 


I KNOW YOURE Purty 
Busy Now, ERROL, So T 
















WAKT “To HELP You cuT= Now! YOu e 
I WANT To PAY MY SHOULDA SAID 
(923 DUES LAST OcToBEeR'!) | SUMPIN’ Last 
MONDAY OR, 
SEPTemBER " 














Ti Ty 

PAY THEM NOW , WITH THE STIPULATION “THAT “THEY Are 
MADE RETROACTIVE « IN “THIS WAY YOU DONT MIND (tT SO 
MUCH AS YOU OTHERWISE WOULD AT THis IME ,BEQCIUSE YOU 
FIGURE "THAT YOUVE ALREADY SPENT 'T SOME TIME AGO~ Besipes 
(T HELPS RELIEVE THE HEAVY LAST MINUTE RUSH AND 6IVES 
"THE ADJUTANT A CHANCE “TO DO SOME WoRIK WHEN We DIDNT. 

















How THE Uo-&8 CAN COLLECT FARES ON SCHEDULE 
F 3 





FIVE MINUTES "To GO, THANIC 
HEVING |" ID RATHER Go 
“RU ANOTHER ARGONNE 
“THAN “TAKE “THE Worn Acun! 


CORRESPONDANTS OF VOITURES SHOULD SEND AVises” 
“DH ALL DELINQUENT VOYAGEUIRES “THREATENING “THEM WITH 
ANOTHBTeE W. kK: 40-8 INITIATION AS ORDINARY P. G.s 

UNLESS “THEY CHECKT UP ON “TIME. IF THAT DONT MAKE ‘EM 





How To BE FIRST IN“THE Post CHow LINE — 











COME THRU “THEYRE JUST NATURALLY HARD GOILED -THATS ALL < 








“Take Your PLACE IN“TWE REAR OF “THE LINE , AS USUAL, 
(wmich (s VERY UNDIFRICULY) AND GINE “THE COMMAND, IN A 
STENORIAN “TOPSARGSINT VOICE ,“ABOUT FACE- FORWARD MARCH! 
~“TMEN LEAD “THEM (OF Course THEY WILL FOLLOW 200 WITHOUT 
QUESTION) AROUND “THE ROOM AND BACIC TO “THE CHOW "TABLE » 
CONSEQUENTLY , BEING AS YOU LED THE LINE OF MARCH , You CAN- 
NOT HELP BEING FIRST. VERY SIMPLE (iF THe REST ARE ) IST (T? 





















Flow Post AbJUTAKTS CAN Save 
“THEMSELVES “TIME AND STATIONERY 
SENDING OUT NOTICES , ETC. 
eerste seta met 

INSTALL A RADIOPHONE RE-~ 
CEIVING SET IN EVERY Tosr 
MEMBERS HOME « THEN INSTEAD 

OF SENDING CUT WRITTEN NOTICES 
YOU CAN BROADCAST TO EVERY 
MEMBBR DIRECT. ONLY :- Donr 
INSTALL “THEM fore NOTHING — EVEN 
\F “THEY DO EXPECT 20Uu TO (As usust) 











COMRADE, I'M GOING "TO INSTALL “THis 
RADIOPHONE HERE AT XOUR EXPENSE- SO 
“THAT L CAN REMIND YOU EVERY ONCE IN 
WHILE THAT YOU ARE FORGETTING 
Your. 1923 Duss 





AY My exPense!!? 
SAY, ADNIE, HAVE A 
Hear’ I DONT 
NEED “HAT “THING 
“TO REMIND ME- 
TLL PAY My DUES 



























‘hope th 
}8ome « 
jmy sid 
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66 
To Consecrate 
tify Our 
Comradeship 
state service officer, 
who, in addition to this 
unusual efficiency as post 
commander in a certain 
because the work of the man 
and his post had attracted 
out his own state but had in 
some measure gone beyond to 


and Sanc- 

SAT in the office of a 
I duty, functioned with 
Southern city. I was there 
attention not only through- 
= ears of the powers chat 





| by Our Devo- 


tion to 
Mutual 
Helpfulness” 


“Nothing.” 

Silently he reached into his 
pocket and drew forth five 
letters from the Government. 
Hart examined these and 
passed them to me. Each 
was a separate award of 
compensation, and in more 
than one of them was a state- 
ment that a check was being 
mailed. The boy had never 
received a penny and was 
due in back payments more 
than $3,500. 








We had just warmed up to 
this matter of service when 
I was given an opportunity 
to observe the thing in action. 
Into the office, hobbling on 
two sticks, came a broken bit 
of a man. Though he was 
scarcely twenty-eight years 
old, as I afterward learned, 
his temples were streaked 
with gray. His fine face was 
lined with suffering; in the 
heyday of his youth here 
stood a bent and broken man. 

“Come in,” called Hart— 
that was my new friend’s 
name. The very cheeriness 
of his voice seemed to stim- 
ulate the caller. 

Greetings were exchanged, a comfort- 
able chair provided, and we listened to 
a story with a strange pathos in every 
word. 

“Four years ago,” the visitor began, 
“I was serving in the Navy. War had 
been declared but a few weeks. During 
target practice my spine was injured 
by concussion, and this injury followed 
by spinal meningitis.” 

The boy’s voice quavered, and we 
could readily see that every nerve in his 
body was raw with the torture of his 
experience. 

“When I recovered I was totally par- 
alyzed from the waist down. I drifted 
from one hospital to another. My treat- 
ment was kind and con- 


“Cigarette, buddy?” 


The Heart 
of the Legion 


By Elmer I. Ransom 


enable me to hobble around as you see 
me now. After a time, my money ex- 
hausted, I went back into a government 
hospital—or I should say into a con- 
tract hospital.” 

“How are you being treated?” Hart 
put in kindly. 

“Very well,” replied the boy quickly, 
“except that I am securing no medical 
attention whatever. While it is true 
that I have been here but a short while 
I am misplaced. The majority of the 
cases under treatment are mental, and 
they are not equipped to care for me.” 

“How much compensation do you 
draw?” queried my friend. 

The boy’s eyes filled. 


“Mr. Hart,” he said ear- 
nestly, “I have tried for three 
years to get someone inter- 
ested in my case.” 

He drew another paper 
from his pocket. It was a 
copy of the mortgage on his 
little Western farm, and it 
was due in nine days. He 
spread beside it the copy of 
his discharge from the 
United States Navy. 

Hart looked at me and 
smiled grimly. 

“This man has been trying 
as an individual for four 
years to penetrate the delays 
that are almost inevitable in 
such a ponderous institution 
as a government bureau. I am glad 
you came in to see me. We will see 
what the Legion can do in twenty-four 
hours.” 

In fifteen minutes Hart was talking 
over long distance to an executive of- 
ficer of the Veterans Bureau in At- 
lanta. His concluding statement was 
that he expected some kind of a report 
by ‘three o’clock. It was then a few 
minutes before twelve. 

_After lunch Hart and I returned to 
his office to find the telephone ringing. 
It was the Veterans Bureau asking for 
certain information about the case, and 
with a promise to report before five 
o’clock the same afternoon. 

At four-thirty Hart 





siderate for the most 
part and the attendants 
seemed to do everything 
possible for my com- 
fort. 

“The horror of my 
disability ate into me, 
however, and I deter- 
mined to try my own 
hand at selecting a doc- 
to. I had a small 
farm which I mort- 

for two thousand 

ars and began an- 

er discouraging 
round of places for 
treatment. Finally I 
/went to the Mayo Clinic 
‘at Rochester, Minn. 
| They told me an opera- 
ition would be disas- 
|trous but gave me the 
‘hope that time would to 
}80me extent work on 


jmy side. This proved 
I grad- 





to be the case. 








received a_ telegram 
from the bureau stat- 
ing that an attendant 
would leave Atlanta on 
the evening train to 
take our visitor back to 
that city for observa- 
tion prior to proper 
hospitalization, an d 
that a check in excess 
of $3,500 awaited our 
ex-sailoz there. 

I have not gone into 
the minutiz of this ac- 
complishment. Details 
would be bare and un- 
interesting. Nor have 
I spoken of the reasons 
why this man had been 
apparently so badly 
neglected. 

Several days later I 
accompanied Hart and 
another Legionnaire to 
Washington, Georgia, 
where we were to at- 








recovered a suffi- 
use of my legs to 


“The man was badly in need of hospitalization” 


tend a Legion barbe- 
cue—and say, buddy, if 
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you have never attended a Georgia ’cue 
you have something to live for. Ask the 
men of the 28th Division. Those folks 
welcomed us with open arms; there was 
no such word as stranger to a mak with 
a Legion button. 

The day had been half spent in fes- 
tivities when I drifted over to where 
Hart had cornered the post commander 
and caught the concluding words, 
“_-send for him in an automobile.” 

About two hours later I was present 
at a conference between the post com- 
mander, my friend Hart, and a wound- 
ed veteran. The ex-service man was 
badly in need of hospitalization but was 
groping in the dark as to how to pro- 
cee Again the wires were put to 
work, and two days later I saw the 
authorization for hospitalization and 
the assurance of prompt attention to 
the matter of compensation. 

Curious after these two personal ex- 

eriences, I asked to see the service file. 
pored over it, absorbed. I found 
scores of cases any one of which would 
have provided material for a story full 
of human interest, and the file itself 
was a monument to the untiring energy 
of this Legion worker. 

“And the funds for this work?” I 
queried. 

“Well,” Hart replied. “The State 
had no funds available. A big govern- 
ment hospital was here, A small con- 
tract hospital was here. The situation 
had to be handled—and promptly—so 
our post took off its coat, rolled up its 
sleeves and went to work. 

“No solicitation for funds. We were 
afraid that would kill the post. En- 
tertainments, bazaars, athletic events, 
dances, all provided some money. Fi- 
nally we ey wee the advertising space 
in one of the local papers and resold it 


retail for a special Legion edition. Out 

of this we netted nearly two thousand 

dollars. The Legion is sold to the peo- 
le here,” he concluded, and I could well 
lieve him; service sells anything. 

“And your own salary?” I could not 
restrain the remark. I must know how 
this post functioned. 

“My gs fs he flashed, “Man, do 
you think I’d take money for this sort 
of work? Not a cent of our money is 
spent in salaries.” 

I turned to other topics. 

“There are ee additional 
ways,” I suggested, “in which your post 
is active.” 

“Yes. Take the matter of lodging. 
We are on the direct route from the 
North to Florida. There is a floating 
population of nomads, always migra- 
ting. It was necessary to provide for 
those who were former service men and 
who were down on their luck. Come, 
I’ll show you our sleeping quarters.” 

I went with him to the Salvation 
Army Headquarters and inspected a 
scrupulousiy clean Legion room with 
army cots and bed clothing. Shower 
baths had been made available for the 
men. I met the adjutant of the Salva- 
tion Army. That good man was loud 
in his praise of the Legion. He told 
me how the post had equipped the room 
for ex-soldiers; he spoke of the co- 
operation he had received and gave me 
sidelights on the work that I would 
never have got from Hart. He ended 
with the statement that he hoped he 
might at some time have an opportun- 
ity of serving the Legion as it had 
served him. 

On the way back to Legion head- 
quarters Hart stopped his car at a little 
corner restaurant and gave the propri- 
etor a Legion check for $22, explaining 


to me that it was in payment for meals 
served to nomadic ex-soldiers during 
the preceding month. 

“This afternoon,” he said, “our com- 
mittee goes to the hospital with ciga- 
rettes for the boys; would you care to 
go along?” 

Would I? Well, rather. But I had 
to get my camera first. 

I will not long dwell on that visit. 
United States Veterans Hospital No. 62 
is for mental cases, and the men looked 
forward to two things; little entertain- 
ments provided by the Legion and by 
other civic organizations, and the con- 
solation of tobacco. 

“We bring out about $10 worth of 
cigarettes a month,” Hart said. “It 
isn’t much, but I believe it is their 
greatest pleasure.” 

“But do you do all this yourself?” I 
asked, 

“Oh, no,” he returned. “We have a 
hospital committee, one of whom visits 
the hospital each day. In this way we 
got in touch with a large number of 
men whose compensation claims needed 
adjustment. The cases are particularly 
difficult in that they are mental. It 
often happens that securing data and 
affidavits presents obstacles insur- 
mountable without the help of the Le- 
gion. We systematized our work and 
have to date in every case secured the 
necessary information. In all of our 
work we have had the sincere co-opera- 
tion of the Veterans Bureau in this dis- 
trict.” 

The next morning I found Hart at his 
desk with a letter waiting for me. 

“You might be interested in seeing 
our legal talent function,” he remarked. 
“This is out of my line.” 

‘The letter w&s signed by six men 
(Continued on page 23) 


Sing a Song of Red Tape 


By Arthur McKeogh 








ss WAS in the town of Washington whence legislation 

comes, 

I met a Tattered Document a-twiddling of his thumbs. 

His face was parchment-like with age, his figure shrunk 
with woe— 

I never knew a document to be dejected so. 


His only shield against the cold was yards of tape, red, 


thin, 

Yet ag his dim old eyes a fervent spirit burned 
within. 

“How now,” quoth I, “what awful fate has made your 
face a blur? 

“What is your name, your home—you seem to need some 
help, good sir.” 

“You help me! Ha! Don’t set my sides a-crackling wide 
with mirth! 

Four million service men have tried—their efforts were 
not worth 


A Heinie mark! For I am good old pending Bursum 


Bill, 
And when they use cream cheese grenades I shall be pend- 
ing still! 


*T’ve Er mony since the Armistice, or sometime there- 
abouts; 

My various pends are pa meng only by my ins and outs— 

In this committee, out of that, but rarely on the Floor! 


You’d think, the way they act, I was Another Gosh- 
darn War. 


“Yet all I ask—” he flecked a flock of thumbprints from 
his nose— 

“Ts — somehow, just before the current century’s 
close 

Our legislative speeders give a passing thought or so 

To officers who chucked a job to see the front-line show. 


“The ones, I mean, who came back nicked—they’re just a 
hundred score— 

They made the costly error of enlisting for the war! 

Whereas if they’d been Regulars, Marines or Navy men 

They’d be retired with three-fourths pay, instead of three- 
fourths yen. 


“I don’t pretend to understand—” he scratched his final 
clause— 

“Why second looeys from the ranks should have to urge 
their cause 

A et by old barbed wire—he isn’t wounded 
much !— 

He gets a Croix de Guerre; the second looey gets a 
crutch!” ‘ 


“Well, Bursum Bill,” said I, “buck up! Just crawl around 


some more, 
And let the people know your cause for being worn and. 
sore.” ; 
I doubt he heard me. As I left I saw his hands aclutch 
The a tape, while he maintained: “—the looey gets 
a crutch,’ 
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Unemployment 





ATIONAL Commander Owsley is 

up in arms. He’s got out the big 
stick for an American institution that 
he is declaring un-American. That’s 
unemployment. He just naturally feels 
that a jobless veteran is something the 
country cannot afford to have around, 
and he is asking the Legion to see to 
it that the country does its bit not to 
have them around. In other words, 
he’s going to see to it that they get 
jobs, if it’s possible, and he believes it’s 
possible. In fact, he believes that 
anything is possible for the Legion. 

Here’s an idea hot off the bat—the 
N.C.’s bat, too, and his batting aver- 
age is heavy: 

Why not visit local business men now, 
whether your town has an unemployment 
problem or not, and get them to pledge jobs 
for jobless veterans whenever your town 
has jobless veterans? Business men like to 
help out veterans whenever they can, and if 
they know they will have the co-operation 
of the Legion, they’ll strain a lot of points 
to do the helping. Just get them to co- 
operate with your post service officer, or 
employment officer, or employment bureau. 
The point is to establish the principle that 
when a vacancy occurs in any line, the em- 
ployer thinks first—thinks automatically— 
of The American Legion as the proper out- 
fit to supply a man to plug the gap in the 
line. 

In other words, why not let your 
post furnish file-closers for the front 
rank of industry? 








An Easy Job 





VERETT ACE COLE, a member of 

Fort Harrison , Post in Terre 
Haute, Indiana, is a good guy. We like 
him because he sent us a good long 
letter that saves us a lot of labor this 
week. All we’ve got to do is use the 
letter. Here it is: 


As an active Legionnaire, my experience 
in getting members may be valuable to 
other Legionnaires. This is how I get ’em 
to join and the kind of ammunition I use. 

The ammunition train that carries said 
ammunition to me is The American Legion 
Weekly. When I find a bird that says the 
Legion is all right, but he doesn’t like the 
way it is run, and what good will it do 
to him—O, buddy! I load my vocal cannon 
with some of that Weekly ammunition and 
aim right at his eyes with a good smile and 
say, “What are you going to do with your 


) Federal compensation when you get it?” 


And from experience I find that the aver- 
age non-Legionnaire ex-service man is not 
aware of the fact that the Legion is fight- 
ing at all times for the compensation 
which is for his personal benefit, as well 
as the Legionnaire’s. I then ask him if 
he doesn’t think he should pitch in and 
help us a little. I explain to him where 
his dues go—to the post, and to the de- 
partment and National Headquarters—and 
that he also will get a magazine for a 
year, and that if he bought the magazine 
alone at a news stand each week it would 
cost him $5.20 for the year, and that it 





will keep him informed about who is for 


compensation and who is against it. If he 
happens to be against it himself I shoot 
the disablement news at him—or maybe I 
shot that first. Then, about that time, I 
draw out the old Weekly from my pocket 
and show him that it is a real, honest-to- 
goodness, thirty-two page soldier and sailor 
Bible. 

The way I have carried the August 18th 
and October 6th issues around with me, 
the print has almost come off the pages, 
especially page 13 of the August issue and 
page 10 of the October issue. I explain to 
my prospective member who _ Slicker 
Sawyer is on page 13 of the August issue, 
then ask him if he thinks the “Locked 
Out” cartoon on page 10 of the October 
issue is what we defenders of our country 
deserve. Then, of course, you know the 
answer. I remember a buddy said to me 
one morning when I was giving Slicker 
Sawyer fits that if Sawyer got any slicker 
he might slide out of Washington. Not so 
dumb, Al! 

I will say that by the time the average 





Legion Calendar 


Christmas 


Is the day when the Legion plays 
Santa Claus to every disabled Worla 
War veteran who needs Legion aid or 
comfort. Do you think hospitalized 
men in your neighborhood would like 
extra copies of the Christmas num- 
ber of the Weekly? If so, write the 
Circulation Manager of the Weekly, 
telling your needs. Orders received 
from posts, Auxiliary units and hos- 
pitals will be filled free. 


New Year’s 


Is the day when your post owes a 
bill for your department and national 
Legion taxes. If you haven’t paid 
your dues to the post, the post may 
have trouble paying its taxes. 





Winter 


From basketball and hockey to 
bridge and dancing—they’re all Legion 
activities. 














ing Step with the Legion 


buddy looks through the good old thirty- 
two-page Bible he has in his hand, he has 
begun to see a new light on the matter. 
The average non-Legionnaire ex-service 
man does not realize what he is missing 
until you show him the Weekly. I try to 
make him think that I believe it has been 
merely neglect that he has not yet joined 
the Legion. Now, if he seems to take that 
good, the next thing I say is, “By the way, 
the first time I think of it, I'll bring you 
over an application blank and have you fix 
it up.” 

I never say “sign it up.” I find it profit- 
able to let my prospect know that he does 
not have to sign anything, as you know we 
did that once and I got thirteen months 
out of it. Now from experience I find that 
he will say to me after I mention bring- 
ing a blank over, “Oh, I guess I should be- 
long, but I never have joined yet.” Right 
then is the psychological moment, or the 
time to shoot the big gun. He has admitted 
that he should belong, but he has neglected 
it. He does not know that I always have 
at least five or six application blanks in my 
pocket. But, by golly, I knew it all the 
time. Then, accidentally, I find one of 
them, draw it out of my pocket to my 
surprise, and apologize to him for not hend- 
ing him the blank at the beginning of the 
conversation. He has done been sold, and 
he has admitted it! 


What Mr. Cole has to say can be ap- 
plied, to a lesser extent, to some of the 
fellows who have not yet paid their 
1923 dues. Posts which are now mak- 
ing collections may find that old mem- 
bership arguments are necessary. The 
beauty of Mr. Cole’s arguments is that 
not all of them are old. 








War Chests and the Red Cross 


ATIONAL Headquarters reports 

that in some instances Legion 
posts, confusing Red Cross funds with 
war chest funds, are requesting and 
sometimes demanding that funds in the 
hands of local chapters of the American 
Red Cross be turned over to the Legion. 
This procedure is entirely wrong and 
should cease immediately, says Na- 
tional Adjutant Bolles, because the 
American Red Cross is a recognized, 
going association and money placed in 
its hands forcarryingoutcertain specific 
work is justly its property. Further- 
more, the American Red Cross is co- 
operating with the Legion in every way 
in furnishing funds for service to the 
sick and disabled, and in many locali- 
ties is providing direct relief to service 
men and their families. 

The residue funds of war chest or 
other emergency organizations which 
during the war raised money for work 
among soldiers and sailors but which 
ceased to function at the conclusion of 
hostilities are the funds which logically 
belong to the Legion as the most repre- 
sentative organization of former serv- 
ice men, according to a number of court 
cases involving the disposition of such 
funds which have all been decided in 
favor of the Legion. The National Ad- 
jutant stresses the fact that the dis- 
tinction: between such funds and Red 
Cross funds should be clearly under- 
stood by all post officials. 
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An M.D. Whose 
Initials Aren’t C. C. 


NE war is enough for the ordi- 
nary man. But not so Dr. Ed- 
ward J. Barrett of Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin, 

Dr. Barrett was born in Wooster, 
Ohio, he informed National Headquar- 
ters when they asked him about him- 
self. When he was born, deponent 
saith not. However, it is known that 
he was graduated from the University 
of Wooster and from the School of 
Medicine at the University of Cincin- 
nati and that he was serving as house 
physician in the Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, when the Spanish-American War 
broke out, and that just as soon as the 
War Department let him he broke out 
into the war, and became a major in 
the Second Regiment, U. S. V. Engi- 
neers. He served in Honolulu and 


later in the Philippines during the in- 
surrection. 

When the World War broke out he 
got right back in harness, The Army 
knew his work and gave over to his 
care the Fox Hills Hospital on Staten 
Island, New York, and later made him 
chief of hospitals at the Port of Em- 
barkation at Hoboken, New Jersey. 

When the World War was ended, he 
jumped quickly into the fight for ‘the 
disabled man. He was soon located in 
Sheboygan, and the Wisconsin Legion 
made him department commander in the 
fall of 1921 and also national executive 
committeeman. Likewise, he held down 
a job on the National Rehabilitation 
Committee. The New Orleans Conven- 
tion elected him a National Vice-Com- 
mander of the Legion. 





Dr. Edward J. Barrett 


State Winners of the E ssay 


HE observance earlier this month 
T of National Education Week held 
special significance for three 

schoo] pupils in each State and terri- 
tory of these United States. These 
three were the winners of first, second 
and third state and territorial prizes in 
The American Legicon’s National Essay 
Contest. It was during Education 
Week that the awards were made. The 
subject was “How The American Le- 
gion Can Best Serve the Nation.” 

Three prizes were awarded in each 
State and territory, the first a silver 
medal, the second a bronze medal, and 
the third a certificate of commendation 
signed by National Commander Alvin 
Owsley and Garland W. Powell, Di- 
rector of the National Americanism 
Commission of the Legion. The win- 
ners in each State were selected by 
sangee appointed by the state superin- 
tendent of schools and the department 
Americanism chairman of the Legion. 

The announcement of the three na- 
tional prize winners who will be selected 
from among the winners in the States 
and territories will probably be made 
January 19, 1923, the birthday anni- 
versary of Robert E. Lee. The winning 
essays will be selected by the national 
judges of the contest in Washington, 
D. C. The national honors consist of 
éash awards of $750, $500 and $250, re- 
spectively, these sums to be used for 
scholarships in colleges indicated by the 
winners. The three national prizes are 
the personal offering of Hanford Mac- 
Nider of Iowa, Past National Com- 
mander of the Legion. 

Following is the list of winners of 
medals in each State and territory: 

ALASKA—Ist, Verna Lillian Wacker, Wacker ; 
2d, Hope Cambas, Ketchikan. 

CALIFORNIA—lst, James C. Barron, Los An- 
geles; 2d, Evelyn Caprico, 

CANAL Zone—Iist, Agnes E. Johnson, Balboa 
Heights; 2d, Rena "Mary De Young, Balboa. 


Contest 


ConNECTiIcUT—Ist, Joseph Giandonato, Bridge- 
port; 2d, Clement Holbrook, Thomaston. 

FLorIDA—Ist, Charles Edward Kettle, Jr., St. 
Augustine; 2d, Monroe Philpot, St. Petersburg. 








The silver medal (actual yes 

awarded as first prize in eac 

State in the Legion’s National 
Essay Contest 











GeEoRGIA—Ist, Francis Louise McAuliffe, 
gusta; 2d, Louise Armstrong, Augusta. 

HAWAII—Ist, Ah Sing Ching, Ewa Oaki; 24, 
Aiko Ester Ogawa, Paia Maui. 

IDAHO—lIst, Vaughn Simmons, Soda Springs; 
2d, Mary Huff, Kellogg. 

INDIANA—lst, Pauline Virginia Chastain, In- 
dianapolis; 2d, Ruby Schultz, Butler. 

lowA—lIst, Donald L..Campbell, Clinton; 24, 
Barbara Head, Imogene. 

KANSAS—Ist, Frances C. Gritten, Courtland; 
2d, Delbert Denton, Jewell City. 

KENTUCKY—lIst, Mary E. Marshall, Hickman; 
2d, Marjory Joyce Fields, Cynthiana. 

LouISsIANA—lIst, Frances Thornton, Mansfield; 
2d, Dorothy Marion Bradshaw, New Orleans. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Ist, Philip E. Mosely, West- 
field; 2d Theodore J. Cutting, Newton Center. 

MICHIGAN—lIst, Grace C. Buhe, Kalamazoo; 
2d, Dorothy Weed, Flint. 

MINNESOTA—Ist, Ralph R. Sullivan, Two Har 
bors; 2d, Della Bluntach, Itasca. 

Mississirri—ist, Leny Owen Mitchell, 
Natchez; 2d, L. D. Mobley, Utica. : 

MissouRI—lst, Viva Fay Cox, Salem; 24, 
Lorena Bollinger, Oran. 

MoONTANA—lIst, Evelyn Wright, Hysham: 24, 
Edith Swingle, Bozeman. 

NEBRASKA—Ist, Douglas W. McServey, Kear- 
ney; 2d, Mildred S. Hess, Clinton. 

NEVADA—Ist, Howard Sheerin, Tonopah; 24, 
Lois Carman, Goldfield. 

New HaAMPsHme—tIst, Franklin Temple, Som- 
ersworth ; 2d, Muriel Andrews, Somersworth. 

New JERSEY—Ist, J. Stewart Hunter, Dover; 
2d, Edith Natalie Werner, Atlantic City. 

New York—1Ist, Ruth Griffin, Elmira; 2d, Eva 
Dietz, Cobleskill. 

Qu1l0—Ist, Lee H. Strahl, Cincinnati; 2d, Rob 
ert L. Blair, Mt. Vernon. 

OKLAHOMA—Ist, Zelma Wickersham, Man- 
gum; 2d, Estelle "Jackson, 

Oxecon—list, Ruth Scott, La Grande; 24, 
Webster A. Jones, Ontario. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Ist, Carl F. Krauss, Milton; 
2d, Arthur R. Hogue, York. 

PHILIPPINE IsLANDS—lIst, James W. Ferguson, 
Manila; 2d, Flora Arville, Manila. 

SoutH CAROLINA—Ist, C. Heyward Hudson, 
Bishopville; 2d, Douglas De Lashmette Jeter, 
Santuck. 

South DAKoTa—ist, Lillian Burdine, Sisse 
ton ; 2d, Alice Smith, Selby. 

Texas—lIst, Louise Beyer, Dallas; 2d, Gladys 

nm, Hugbes Springs. 

VirginiA—list, Ellen Douglas Gordon, Rich 
mond; 2d, Lewis Charles Mattison, a 

WASHINGTON—Ist, Bernice Hartley, Langley: 
2d, Lioyd A. Stemm, Olympia. 

West Vircinia—ist, Lavaughn McCray, New 
Jonton; 2d, Eleanor McCracken, Wellsburg. 

WISCONSIN—Ist, Robert Drew, Ja 
2d, Gerald A. Ran. Two Rivers, 
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The Editors disclaim responsibility for statements made in this department. Because of space demands, letters are subject to abridgement. 


A Bouquet 


To the Editor: After keeping quiet for 
a long time and reading the Legion publi- 
cation, I have decided to turn loose and 


tell you men who publish it a few things. 


To begin with, I have never seen a pub- 
lication grow with such rapidity and gain 
prestige so quickly as the Weekly. You 
started out with a world of pep, and con- 
trary to all the laws of experience, rather 
than losing it, you are continually gain- 
ing more. Just what the ultimate outcome 
will be no one knows, but I do know that 
no finer magazine of its class will ever be 
published by anyone. 

The National Convention created a lot of 
talk among Legion men all through the 
West. We were there good and strong and 
we had a great time. Say, that convention 
made New Orleans’s Mardi-Gras seem like 
a love fest! 

In conclusion, I want to say that we 
really appreciate your efforts and hope 
that you will keep up the good work. We’re 
back of you.—-WiLsuR W. Woops, Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 


IT Was There” 


Ti the Editor: In reply to the query of 
Mac E. Larson of Laurens, Iowa, regard- 
ing the fate of the Persic, appearing in a 
recent edition of the Weekly, I wish to 
state I was there, 

Everything was fine, sea calm, nice sun- 
shine. Our convoy of twenty-one ships 
(not counting five British destroyers) was 
sailing along nicely. Our ship, the Traz 
os Monter, was keeping up in position better 
than at any time during the voyage; in 
fact, we had crowded the Persic out of her 

ition, and the latter ship had dropped 
back to about five hundred yards off our 
port quarter. 

I had just come up from a lecture on 
why the St. Mihiel salient couldn’t be 
straightened out, and was on the boat deck, 
port side, when the Persic gave the sub. 
alarm, twelve short blasts of the whistle. 
Then the torpedo exploded, and a column 
of water shot up in the air higher than 
the tops of the masts. She was hit on the 

rt side, just aft of the boilers, and the 
eee of the explosion .was taken up in the 
coal bunkers. 

The rest of the convoy immediately put 
on full steam ahead, and the last we saw 
of the Persic she was afloat and standing 
well up out of the water, about five o’clock. 

One of the British destroyers that had 
stood by the Persic on the seventh came 
up through the convoy the next morning 
and reported that the Persic had made 
Queenstown all right, and that the sub. had 

n sunk. 

Who that was on that ship will ever 
forget the mornings all the way across 
when we looked out on a sea deserted 
except for one American destroyer sig- 
nalling to us to get up in our posi- 
tion, and the day the British ships 
joined us off Newfoundland, and the skipper 
of the British cruiser flashing this message 
back to us: “Traz os Monter, please keep 
> in position. Submarines love strag- 
giers.” 

Little did he know the combination he 

d to deal with. Here it is. Figure it 
out for yourself, and if you can make anp- 
thing good out of it, all right. She was the 
German ship, Von Buelow, re-christened 
Traz os Monter by the Portuguese when 
they took it over, under British charter, 

rtuguese crew, French gun crews, who, 
report has it, were learning the great 


American game of craps when the torpedo 
exploded, British signal boys, American 
stewards and carrying American troops. 
many of you looked longingly at 
those dark shapes away ahead in the morn- 
and wondered if we were still going to 

? And then our friend the Ameri- 


can destroyer came alongside, and, like a 
dog chasing the last cow in the bunch up 
with the rest, told us to get up in our 
position. And, say, do you remember the 
night we nearly ran over the flare boat at 
Dover, and the words of the English pilot 
to the men in the shore boat the next 
morning when we were lying off Diel: “I 
assure you, sir, there is not a capable man 
aboard the ship.” Oh, boy, those were the 
good old days!—Cuaruie J. Weiss, White- 
water, Wis. 


A Suggestion 


To the Editor: It has occurred to me 
that, although The American Legion num- 
bers heaeate of thousands of members, it 
is an organization that will inevitably even- 
tually cease to exist, as the different or- 
ganizations composed of men who saw 
service in the Union and Confederate 
Armies of the Civil War will do in the near 
future. 

A suggestion: Why not admit all ex- 
service men, and all men in active service 
of either the Army, Navy, Marine Corps 
and Coast Guard who are serving their 
ope at the present time or may here- 
after do so? 

No doubt this question has come up many 
times, but see no reason why it could 
not be carried out. Of course the men and 
women who were in their country’s service 
during the World War may object to this 

roposition on the ground that it would 
~ admitting members to their organization 
who would in some manner be “inferior” 
to those who saw active service—the same 
feeling that senior members of a high 
school have when a freshman is admitted 
to their class party. 

At present there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of ex-service men who are not eligible 
to join any kind of organization such as 
The American Legion. These men will in 
time lose the spirit that is to be found in 
The American Legion and other organiza- 
tions composed of ex-service men, and it 
is only right, for their sake and their 
country’s, that the Legion take them in. 
At least a sub-organization of the Legion 
could be organized for such men. 

Is there likelihood that such an organi- 
zation will ever become a reality?—I hope 
so.—GILBERT Brora, Yorktown, Va. 


A Boost from California 


To the Editor: About one and a half 
years ago I! was sick, down and out, suffering 
from injuries received during the late war. 
One night a doctor told me at an American 
Legion Post to report to him the following 
day. I did so, with the result that the 
great and only U. §, Veterans Bureau 
picked me up and sent me to a hospital, 
and, after a few operations, I was placed 
in training. Today I am thankful for The 
American Legion, with its loyal member- 
ship, and for the U.S.V.B. I attribute my 
success today to these two organizations.— 
C. R. Jones, Hawthorne, Cal. 


True Today? 


To the Editor: Apropos of your editorial 
in a recent issue regarding Senator Lodge’s 
quotation from “King Henry the Fifth,” 
permit me to call your attention to a line 
from another of Shakespeare’s plays, 
mantel, “Pericles,” which refers to a veter- 
an’s financial condition with a pointed 
truth that has not lost its force even in 
this enlightened age. The line in question 
occurs in Act IV, Scene VI, and reads as 
follows: “What would you have me do? 
Go to the wars, would you? Where a man 
may serve seven years for the loss of a 
leg, and have not money enough in the end 
to buy him a wooden one?”—C. O. MILLER, 
Columbus, Ohio. 





Try This One, Code Sharks! 

To the Editor: In the Nov. 17th issue an 
article appeared by C. J. Coombes ad- 
dressed to code sharks, offering the Weekly 
for one year to anyone who would decipher 
and send him the answer. Contest open 
to the world. f 

Now I don’t claim to be a shark or any 
other animal in its class; but here is the 
answer to Coombes’ cipher: ‘‘North Bend, 
Ore, Sept. 3, 1922. Dear Buddy: The man 
who thinks he knows it all is a fool.” 

I wrote Coombes a personal letter and 
sent him the answer, with his key. Now 
here is another cipher which is also open 
to the world: 

20_ 19 38 37 24 22. 33 38_ 538 20 29 
28_ 21 42. + 36 29 31 28 28 28 19 39 
44 41 27_ 183 22 36_ 49 36 15 38 36 
65 37 11 27 50 42. 41 12 29. 29 57 30 
$8_ 21 41 30. 

If the nerves in your brain are as sensi- 
tive as they are in the tips of your fingers, 
you may pick this one.—G. H. Corporon, 
Mesita, Colo, , 


A “Bonus” for Key’s Widow 


To the Editor: In looking over a sketch 
of the facts leading up to the writing of 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” I find the 
following, which strikes me as rather per- 
tinent regarding the “bonus”: 

“Francis Scott Key, author of ‘The Star 
Spangled Banner,’ fell in love with Mary 
Tayloe Lloyd, and they were married at 
Annapolis, Md., by the Rev. Ralph Higgin- 
bothan, director of St. Ann’s Parish. Like 
the date of his birth, there is a discrepancy 
of a year in the two dates mentioned for 
this event. It is usually given at 1802. In 
May, 1855, Mrs. Mary Tayloe Key, the 
widow, applied at the Pension Office, Wash- 
ington, for bounty land on account of her 
husband’s service in the war of 1812, and 
stated under oath she was married to 
Francis Scott Key in August, 1801.”— 
WELLS Hawks, Commander, S. Rankin 
Drew Post, New York City. 


Who Knows ? 

To the Editor: The other day, at Minne- 
apolis, I had a talk with a fellow Legion- 
naire who told me he was in the Sixth 
(6th) Detachment, A. S.A. P. 

Will some buddy advise who and what 
this outfit was? Many thanks.—-R. V. J., 
Appleton, Wis. 


Do We Respect Our Flag ? 


To the Editor: I have just read an edi- 
torial in the November 17th issue of the 
Weekly. You say, “No country on earth 
regards its colors with quite the degree of 
veneration which the American bestows 
upon Old Glory.” I would that your ob- 
servation were correct; but mine does not 
bear you out. You could more truthfully 
say, “No country on earth should regard 
its flag, etc., etc.” My reason for the 
above statement is that in watching the 
flag go by, both as spectator and partici- 
pant in parades, not half of the men stand- 
ing along the streets have enough respect 
or veneration for the flag to uncover their 
heads. I have seen this time after time 
and it arises from one of two causes in- 
variably: Ignorance of respect due the 
flag, or lack of respect. 

Wherever I have seen the flags of for- 
eign nations go by among its own people, 
English, French, Belgian, Italian, my ob- 
servation has been that every man un- 
covers or salutes, without exception, and 
The American Legion can hasten the day 
when such will be true when Old Glory 
goes by.—BurNLeY LANKFORD, Post 36, Nor- 
folk, Va 
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Prudence 


In Georgia they tell of a coun- 
try minister, the Reverend Tyler 
Bliss, who was driving a spirited 
horse through a village when he 
overtook the local physician who 
happened to be on foot and in- 
vited him in for a lift. 

Ten minutes later the horse 
bolted, tipped over the carriage 
and spilled both men. The doctor 
rose to his feet and felt himself 
over to see whether he was in- 
jured. Then he turned angrily 
toward the clergyman. 

**See here,” he demanded. 
“What do you mean by inviting 
me to ride behind an animal like 
that ?” 

“Well,” replied the minister 
mildly, “it was lucky that this 
time there were no bones broken. 
But I always like to have a doctor 
with me when I drive that horse.” 


Snappy Work 


Pete Wilkins had just entered 
the service and his young wife 
was the proudest woman in forty- 
eight States. She was boasting 
of his achievements to her 
brother. 

“Isn’t Tom wonderful?” she ex- 
claimed. “He’s already been pro- 
moted to field marshal!” 

“From private to field marshal 
in two months!” ejaculated the 
brother. “Why, that’s impossible! 
The thing can’t be did!” 

“Did I say field marshal?” mur- 
mured the girl. “Well, maybe: it’s court 
martial. I know it’s one or the other.” 


Bang! 

The ex-buck’s son had reached the curi- 
ous age and it took all his dad’s time to 
satisfy his inquisitiveness. 

“You were talking in your sleep last 
night, pop,” the youth volunteered, “and 
you kept saying ‘shoot a dollar, shoot a 
dollar.’ How can you shoot a dollar, pop?” 

“Well,” answered pop painfully, “the 
dice are often loaded.” 


Too Many Customers 


He was one of the youngest recruits 
who ever graced the Army and his voice 
was in the process of changing. Into the 
company barber shop he drifted and, in 
tones that were at one moment a promising 
bass and in the next a feeble treble, de- 
manded a haircut. 

“Hey!” ejaculated the bewildered barber, 
looking confusedly about him. “One at a 
time, please, one at a time!” 


In a Quandary 


“What’s Sandy Macpherson 
about ?” 

“He’s in a bad way. He’s in the habit 
of letting his pipe go out and he can’t 
make sure whether he saves more for to- 
bacco or wastes more for matches.” 


All Over! 


Hinkle: “That darned serial stcry left 
off with the hero in a pretty tight posi- 
tion. He has a puncture—” 

Pinkle: “Hasn’t he an extra tire?” 

Hinkle: “I don’t suppose so. He’s up in 
@ balloon.” 


studying 


Some Kick 


A crowd had gathered at a railroad track 
and were gaping at an automobile which 





A Victim of Circumstances 


had been smashed into unrecognizability by 
a fast train. The Usual Simp was there, 
of course, with the Usual Brainless Ques- 
tion: 

“Did a train hit it?” he demanded. 

“Nah!” retorted a disgusted bystander. 
“Here’s how it happened. There was a 
wheelbarrow on the track. The auto came 
along and struck it. This made the wheel- 
barrow so darn mad it up and kicked the 
auto into the weeds.” 


A Dull Life 
“It must be awful to be an 
heiress.” 
Peggy: “Good heavens! Why, dear?” 


Madge: “There would be nothing to get 
married for.” 


Madge: 


Suggestions of a Doughboy 


Being the 
Suggestions of a Doughboy on the Manner 
of Conducting the Next War, Together 
with Certain Reflections on the Conduct of 
the Last One. 


43. That in the next war all buglers be 
considered in Draft Class 1-A, so that 
there will be some reasonable certainty of 
their being comfortably eliminated by the 
time of the arrival of the real soldiers. 


Shades of Robert Browning 


How they would bring the good news 
from Ghent to Aix in 1922: 

“Brr! Crackle! Snap! This is from 
WXZ, Ghent. Before the news of the day 
is broadcasted there will be two selections 
by the Jazz & Shudder Orchestra and a 
bedtime story by Professor Herman Van 
Verdampt.” 


Food First 


North: “Have you ever tried the Daily 
Dozen ?” 
West: “No, I don’t care for oysters.” 


Cuiles GOP 


Rather Thin 


All his life Jenks had been a 
gob, but finally when his age pre. 
vented him from being accepted 
for re-enlistment, he followed the 
example of many seafaring men 
and turned to farming. A couple 
of city men who were spending 
their vacations in the village got 
into conversation with him and 
the talk turned to the difficulty of 
getting good milk. 

“It’s always been that way 
here,” admitted Jenks. “When I 
docked in this town I bought a 
cow from Horace Miller and paid 
him fifty bucks for the blame 
thing. Horace said she’d give 
twenty quarts of milk a day and 
maybe she did—but you could al- 
ways see bottom in six fathom.” 


Hardships of War 


Private Pink, U.S.A., had an 
argumentative turn of mind that 
gained him little popularity with 
his officers. Every order had to 
be thoroughly discussed before he 
would consent to it. One morn- 
ing, after reporting back from 
sick call, he came to the company 
orderly room and asked to see the 
captain. 

“Cap’n, sir,” said Pink, with ob- 
vious emotion in his voice. “The 
doctor tells me I got an ingrowin’ 
toenail and that it’ll hafta be cut 
out. Do I got to have it cut out, 
sir?” 

“Of course, if the doctor says 
so, was the short reply of the captain, who 
was accustumed to interviews with Rink and 
wasn’t disposed to humor him. Pink hesi- 
tated momentarily to gain control of his 
emotions, and then said complainingly: 

“A poor damn soldier has to stand for 
most anything, don’t he, cap’n?” 


Age Cannot Wither 
Manager: “What are you trying to give 
me? Why, the plot of your play is as old 
as the pyramids.” ‘ 
Playwright: “What of it? The pyra- 
mids ean’ lost any of their popularity, 
have they?” 


= 








Meteorological 


“What’s the difference between climate 
and weather, Dad?” 

“Climate, my boy, is weather which has 
become a habit.” 


For a Long, Long Rest 


North: “I wish I could get away from 
the office for a while.” 

West: “Hit the boss for a fifty-dollar 
raise.” 


Relief in Sight 


Barr: “This crime wave is awful.” 

Carr: “Oh, don’t worry. Some of these 
days the gunmen are going to run up 
against our modern cavewomen.” 


Not Now 


Him: “Can you take a joke?” 
Her: “Oh, Jack, please don’t propose!” 


Too Much for Him 


Mother: “No, Bobbie, absolutely no. For 
the third time I tell you that you can't 
have another chocolate.” 

Bobbie (in despair): “Oh, gee, I don’t 
see where Dad gets the idea that you're 
always changing your mind.” 
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DoucLas CouNTy Post, OMAHA, 
Nesr. To permit three students, de- 
pendents of comrades who are unable 
to provide for them, to continue their 
studies in the local high school, the post 
is paying all their expenses during the 
present term. 


HamBurc Post, HaAmsBurc, N. Y. 
When the call went out for candidates 
for the post football team, thirty-five 
husky Legionnaires, including former 
college, university and A. E. F. foot- 
ball stars, were on hand for the iirst 
try-out of the new season. 


BuGLeE Corps oF GEN. Dayip McM. 
Grecc Post, READING, Pa. Through 


picnics and a carnival, the bugle corps | 


raised funds to outfit itself and pay 


its expenses to the department conven- 


tion, where it was largely instrumental | 
in securing the 1923 convention for 
Reading. A surplus fund helped de- 


fray the expenses of the post’s dele- | 


gates. 


TAMPICO Post, TAMPICO, Mexico. As 
a result of the Fourth of July cele- 
bration held under the auspices of the 
post, over $2,000 was turned over to | 
the American School in Tampico to 
assist it in clearing up financial ob- 
ligations. 


AUXILIARY UNIT OF 
Spicer Post, HARRISONVILLE, Mo. 


FRANCIS DEITRICH Post, WEATHERLY, 
Pa. When Weatherly decided to have 
a Better Babies Clinic it found that 
no rooms for the holding of the clinic 
were available. The Legion post im- 
mediately turned over its clubrooms for 
the use of those sponsoring the move- 
ment. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION AUXILIARY, 
DEPARTMENT OF NEBRASKA. A $390 
radio outfit has been presented to the | 
Nebraska veterans who are patients in 
the government hospital at Colfax, 
Iowa. Receivers will be installed at the 
beds of all the patients. In addition, a 
saxophone, set of bells, trombone and 
cornet were presented to the vets in the 
Bellevue training school. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Sioux Ciry, 
lowa. Last year, at the National Con- 
vention in Kansas City, Monahan post 
Band of Sioux City won third prize in 
the band contest. There was doubt of 
the band’s being able to compete at the 
New Orleans convention until the local 
Chamber of Commerce appropriated 
$2,500 toward the fund to purchase 
hew uniforms and pay traveling ex- 
— The band won first prize this 

r. 


DEPARTMENT ADJUTANT James F. 
BaRTON oF Iowa. Through his careful 
handling of the department’s business 
affairs, almost $5,000 under the amount 

in the budget was saved. 





coats are inexcusable. 
HURLEY _ | by a pleasant ten-day test. 


erect a community house, the unit has | 
taised over $8,000. 
| 


| stays. 
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A way has been found to combat film on 
| teeth, and millions of people now use it. 

A few years ago, nearly all teeth were 
coated more or less. Today those dingy 
You can prove this 


Film ruins teeth 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 
| clings to teeth, gets between the teeth and 
Then it forms the basis of dingy 
| coats which hide the teeth’s natural luster. 
Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 
Millions of germs breed in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


| Thus most tooth troubles are now traced 


to film. No ordinary tooth paste effect- 
ively combats it. So, despite all care, 
tooth troubles have been constantly in- 
creasing, and glistening teeth were rare. 


New methods now 


Dental science has now found two effect- 
ive film combatants, Their action is to 
curdle film and then harmlessly remove it. 
Years of careful tests have amply proved 
their efficiency. 

A new-type tooth paste has been created, 
based on modern research. These two film 
combatants are embodied in it for daily 
application. The name of that tooth paste 
is Pepsodent. 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without the use of harmful grit. Now ad- 
vised by leading dentists the world over. 





No Excuse Now 
For dingy film on teeth 


Dental authorities the world over now 
endorse this method. Leading dentists 
everywhere are urging its adoption. 


Other new effects 


Pepsodent also multiplies the starch 
digestant in the saliva. That is there to 
digest starch deposits which may otherwise 
cling and form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is there to neutralize acids which cause 
tooth decay. 

Old-time tooth pastes, based on soap 
and chalk, had just opposite effects. 

It polishes the teeth, so film adheres less 
easily. 

Thus Pepsodent does, in five great ways, 
what never before was so successfully done. 


Used the world over 


Now careful people of fifty nations are 
using Pepsodent, largely by dental advice. 
You can see the results in lustrous teeth 
wherever you look today. To millions of 
people it has brought a new era in teeth 
cleaning. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats disappear. 

In one week you will realize that this 
method means new beauty, new protection 
for the teeth. Cut out the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 527, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 








ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 
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How Mr. Peters Got 
8% with Safety 





Mr. Peters, a shrewd and experienced banker, had aceu- 
mulated a lot of money through safe, conservative invest- 
ing at liberal rates of interest. His five sons had lost 
money because they bought securities which ‘“‘went bad." 
At a family reunion the old gentleman told his sons ex- 
actly how to distinguish between good and bad invest- 
ments, and where to put their money where it would 
earn 8% interest year in and year out. 
Every investor who is ag in getting 8% with as- 
sured safety will find profit in Mr. Peter's narrative. 
His experience is @ valuable safeguard against invest- 
ment losses. 
Ma tl the coupon today for the story, 
‘Mr. Peters Tells How to Invest.’ 
8% Bonds of $100, $500, $1,000 
8% First Mortgages from $1,000 up 
Partial payment accounts invited 


G.L.Miller 


BOND & MORTGAGE 


Company 
Floridas Oldest First Mortgage Bond House 
712 Miller Bldg. Miami, Florida 
—A ess. le 


G. L. MILLER BOND & 
MORTGAGE COMPANY | 
712 Miller Bldg-, Miami, Florida. 


Please send me the story entitled, “Mr. Peters Tells I 
How to Invest,” and detailed description of your | 
latest 8% bond offering. 


in... 


Address.. 


City and State. 


* 
| 
| 
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Make $60 to $100 a Week 

Introducing this wonderful new 

lamp. Gives soft, brilliant light; 

restful to eyes; ideal illuminstion. 
K orG 





New 30 











> 





urns F 

Clean, ee economical. Barns 
96%, air, 4 % fuel. Absolutely safe. 
Lights with, watch. 100 times 
brighter than wick lamps. Patented. 
Greatest improvement of age. Table 
lamps, hanging lamps, lenterns. 

Work all or spare time. You simply 
take orders. We deliver by Parcel 
Post and do collecting. Com- 
missions peid same dey you take 
pated © experience necessary. 


et once. Big season 

— =. Write sy for eatelog 
N LAMP Co. 

1852 Lamp Bldg., Akron, 0. 











Letina comres nae Wielee you at 

(te Become a G. 3 Rea 
fen Ad 
elegantly written on a card if = oer euslone 
stamp. F. W. T. BLY 

“420 Ridge “Wakeas tity, Mo. 











“alifornia state, lands, The State Land Board of California has fo or 
sale 87 irrigated farms at — near Merced in San Jo 
on main ‘ine L Fe Railway. The state makes ir! posaible for you 
own yf these farms, “only requiring 5 per 
price, r in io re over 364+ 
years with 5 per cent interest annual! ere is an a Ae to be- 
a home owner terms as fevorable as renting. It will be a 





prov - “ns. Money 


located very ‘enthusiastic: you can all year in California; 


alrea 

on a secld vous fruits ly ; alfalfa a paying crop, ideal con 
r stock poultry; many pe lay to make 

¢ foams mC alifornia, with its terless cimate, ‘4 of sun- 

shine, seashore an ins, fertile valli ways, very 

efficient marketing, excellent schools: State * Te Iso 

Santa Fe setae oma ib: eral Colontaatlon Agent, Santa Fe. Re. 

L Fe, 980 
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The Army Death Record 


I? is only four years since American Army 
transports bound for France were trans- 
formed into hospitals in mid-ocean. It is 
only four years since those transports 
docked at Brest and St. Nazaire and Le 
Havre with their holds stacked with coffins, 
their decks crowded with regiments of 
doughboys wearing gauze masks. But four 
years have been almost enough to erase 
vhe memory of the summer and autumn of 
1918 when an influenza epidemic was threat- 
ening to assume the proportions of a plague 
that might have halted the war. 

There was a censorship four years ago, 
but nevertheless the facts that could not 
be hidden were spreading alarm through a 
world which had become accustomed to the 
tradition that pestilence and famine are 
the inevitable accompaniments of war. Yet 
the potential menace of disease ceased to 
cast its spell of fear when the great Amer- 
ican battles of the autumn of 1918 were 
being fought, and after the victory and 
during the making of the terms of peace 
the country found too many other things 
to think about and forgot the days when 


disease had seemed to be doing more than 
German guns to decrease our fighting 
forces. 

In the four years that have elapsed since 
the war, the impression seems to have 


grown stronger than it ever had been that 
medical science has made war rather a pro- 
phylactic pastime—what with vaccinations 
ane inoculations, safeguarding of food and 
water supplies, better standards of shelter 
and transportation and concessions to the 
necessity for recreation. The memory of 
the days when men in training were dying 
by hundreds in the cantonments seems dim 
indeed today. Too many persons thirk of 
the war only as an unprecedented mobiliza- 
tion of business and industry for the sup- 
plying of the materials of fighting. They 
have forgotten what that war meant to the 
millions of young men who underwent the 
trinls and tests of camps and cantonments 
n the days when each individual’s physique 
and his stamina were cast by nature in an 
equation of life or death. 

Statistics of the World War prove, how- 
ever, that war was, from the siandpoint of 
mortality, not vastly different from other 
wars. In spite of the improvements in 
methods of killing by machinery, Nature 
managed to run up a higher score than the 
enemy’s bullets and shells. The Surgeon 
General of the Army, at the request of 
The American Legion Weekly, has.prepared 
the following figures for the period of the 


wer, from April 1, 1917, to December 31, 
1919: 
Killed in action.......... . 36,694 
Died of wounds............. 13,705 
Total battle deaths...... 50,399 

Died of disease at home and 

ea 58,119 
Accidents, etc 5,591 


Totai non-battle deaths. . 63,710 
Grand total, all deaths........ 114,109 

The significance of the figures above is 
even plainer when the following sub-divi- 
sion is made: 


Total of enlisted men dying of dis 
ease in the forty principal train- 
0 RE pee egg reegeoy 23,226 
Total for disease for officers, all sta- 
tions in the United States, and for 
enlisted men outside forty camps 


mentioned above ..........ee0. 11,688 
Total for disease, officers and men 

in the United States.......... 34,858 
Total for disease, officers and en- 

listed men, outside United States 13,261 
Died of accidents, etc., in United 

OR a. cak't evesteands canesave @ 2,564 


The tables above show that the number 


of officers and enlisted men dying of dis- 
ease at home and abroad exceed by 7,720 
the number of men killed in battle or dyin, 
of wounds, and the number of officers and 
men who died of disease in the United 
States is only 1,836 fewer than the numbe. 
killed in action. The figures also show 
that, contrary to the public’s opinion, the 
training camps in the United States were 
not havens of safety even as compared 
with the battlefront, a — testified to by 
their death roll of 23,2 

The Surgeon Phen s ’ wtatiahbes show, as 
everybody already knows, that influenza 
was the most deadly wartime disease. The 
number of influenza victims equals a division 
almost at full strength. In the whole Army 
during the war, influenza killed 24,664 men. 
Of these, 16,571 died in the camps at home. 
Other diseases claimed the following: 


Whole Army in 
Army the U.S. 
Pneumonia, broncho..... 9,022 4,143 
Pneumonia, lobar....... 10,145 5,787 
GRR Ee teas 2,370 1,987 
ec RR 439 39 
German measles......... 82 78 
or ee 177 96 
J A reer ae 227 74 
ee ee ee 14 1 
Ne er ee 187 116 
Scarlet fever... 354 268 
Meningitis, cerebro ‘spinal 1,836 986 
eee 73 21 
TE ats cmeeuns 68 : 22 15 
Tuberculosis ........... 2,766 1,457 
ag nS a ae ae 148 93 
Cancers and tumors... 159 102 
Mental diseases......... 113 71 
Diseases of ear......... 284 201 
Diseases of nose........ 310 196 
Diseases of throat...... 274 183 
Heart diseases..... 596 327 
Diseases of the circ ulati ion 184 101 
Appendicitis ........ - 586 362 
SNE  MekbiDiec ONd Bales 384 202 


The statistics for causes of death other 
than disease or bat'le show that 607 men 





absolutely! But that some- 

thing is invaluable to every 
Post Service Officer and every 
Post Adjutant who has anything 
to do with the handling of claims 
of disabled men or supplying 
answers to the hundreds of ques- 
tions which service men are in 
the habit of asking. 

That something is the 36I- 
page book, published by the 
American Red Cross, entitled 
“Handbook of Information and 
Instructions for Home Service 
Workers.” The title is a formid- 
able one but for every-day use 
by Legion officials there is 
nothing better. 

Every post needs this book. 
National Headquarters is dis- 
tributing it free. Mr. Service 
Officer or Adjutant, if you 
haven’t a copy of this book on 
your desk, write for one at once. 
Address the National Service 
Division, National Headquar- 
ters, The American Legion, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


Sin ETHING for nothing— | 
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committed suicide during the period be- 
tween April 1, 1917, and December 31, 
1919, and of these 411 took their lives with- 
in the limits of the United States. Homi- 
cide, a polite name for murder, accounted 
for 101 men in the whole Army—650 of 
them in camps at home. Drownings caused 
499 deaths, 255 of them within the United 
States, Accidental gunshot wounds killed 
65 men in the whole Army, 37 in camps at 
home. Poison gas claimed 102 men, only 
thirteen of them in camps at home. Food 
poisoning caused 15 deaths, and other forms 
of poisoning 110 deaths. 

If anyone still believes that the 2,000,000 
men of the wartime Army who did not get 
to France never risked their lives, let him 
study the following table which shows the 
number of deaths of enlisted men in the 

principal camps in the United States be- 
 oaaee October 1, 1917, and December 31, 
1919: 





Beauregard . ERO i. a wines dais 936 
OED ccccces Gee MMT cosesce $41 
SET ain deaciums 445 Logan ....... 191 
i oss 3% 907 MacArthur .. 347 
Devens ...... 981 McClellan ... 419 
ah SK 953 Meade ....... 985 
Ew 68 wae Re SD cose ccce 476 
Doniphan rere 1,145 
jaar a eae 612 
506.60 35 Shelby ...... 200 
Fremont .... 182 Sheridan .... 238 
Funston ..... 1,501 Sherman .... 1,348 
Gordon ...... 577 Syracuse .... 135 
ED stcesss - *. ee 1,191 
Greene ...... 490 Travis ...... 570 
Greenleaf ... 126 Wadsworth .. 271 
Hancock ..... 740 Wheeler ..... 539 
Humphreys .. 496 Upton ....... 682 
Jackson ..... 756 Others ...... 16 
Johnston .... 219 - 
Kearny ...... 269 TORRE 5.350% 23,226 


Compensation Claims 


} 


UERIES aimed at locating former men | 


whose statements are necessary to sub- | 
stantiate compensation claims should be | 
sent to the Service Division, National Head- | 
quarters, The American Legion, Indianap- 
olis, Indiana. The Service Division will be 
glad to assist in finding men after other 
means have failed and, if necessary, will 
advertise through the Weekly. The Service 
Division wants to hear from the following: 


John T. Burrell, horseshoer, 24 Ammunition 
Train, 2d Division formerly of North Birming- 
ham, Ala; Ist Lts. Dr. Ellis Jones and Henry 
C. Metcalf, M.C., attached to Infirmary at 
Thessée, France, December, 1918, and Lt. Col. 
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tubular weave 
are always 
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Michel Daily, M.C., and Corporal Sol n 
Sauber, Hod. Co, Base Hosp. 26; name and 
present address of man who was chief engineer, 
U. S. 8. Santa Lenora, during July, 1919: 
names and addresses of men who knew Harold 
H. Martin, yeoman Ist cl., at the U. S. Naval 
Air Station Pauillac and on the U. S. S. Sierra; 
address of Irwin G. Bingham, formerly stable 
sergeant, Supply Co., 353d Infantry; to hear 
from Medical Officer who was in charge of In- 
firmary on main street of NeufchAteau, France, 
and medical officer in charge of infirmary near 
motor section park station during July and 
August, 1918; names pnd addresses of former 
gw of crew of U. S. S. Bath, September 
and October, 1918, who know of accident to 
Seaman 2d cl. Joseph T. Powers, who was 
struck on head by the handle of a coal scuttle 
et and rendered unconscious—in this con- 
nection, Frank Price is especially sought; Fan- 
ny Smith, army nurse at Base Hospital 52, 
Le Mans, France, February, 1919; present ad- 
of Vernon . arn Max Feliner, Rob- 
ert D. Pellum, Robert W. Okley, Henry H. 
McCoy and Albert Franklin, formerly of Battery 
E, 18th F. A. 








Ey X-SERVICE persons seeking ad- 
justment of claims or informa- 
tion should apply to their post service 
officer. If the settlement or the infor- 
mation sought cannot be obtained lo- 
cally, inquiry should be addressed to 
National Service Division, National 
Headquarters, American Legion, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 




















Some ‘Ties to 
Choose for 

a Man's 
Christmas 





A heaw 
silk Jacquard, 
very rtch 








A Reman 
Sripein 
wibbed stlh 


A Jacquard 
Tubular, fer 
conservative 
dressers 
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“Buddy in the Barrel’s” 
“Cheney” 
Silk-and-Wool Socks, Silk Belts, and Mufflers 
with the “Cheney” name on them, 





J ond make sure of one point — 
that the ties you select for yourself 
or for gifts have the name CHENEY 
on the neckband—and you are assured 
of up-to-date colorings, patterns and 
tailormg, and really satisfactory wear. 


Cueney Brorners, New Yorx 
Makers of Cheney Silks 


CHENEY 
CRAVATS 


first tie was a 
and now he asks his dealer for 
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A Sg te 

spirin 
Say “Bayer” and Insist! | 
Wai 
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Unless you see the name “Bayer” on 
package or on tablets you are not get- 
ting the genuine Buyer product pre- 
scribed by physicians over twenty-two 
years and proved safe by millions for 


Colds Headache 
Toothache Lumbago 
Earache Rheumatism 
Neuralgia Pain, Pain 


Accept “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” 
only. Each unbroken package contains 
proper directions. Handy boxes of 
twelve tablets cost few cents. Drug- 
gists also sell tottles of 24 and 100. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer 
Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of 
Salicylicacid. 








Suspenders and Garters 


Sold and guaranteed by leading dealers, 
Millions wear them. Norubber. Lots of 
fort and easy stretch from Phos- 
Bronze Springs. Year's guaran- 
Suspenders, -75c; rs, -50c; 
Supporters, -250 

EPT NOSUBSTITUTES! / 
Nu-Way name on buckles. Send 
direct, giving dealer's name if 


he hasn't them 
WU-WAY STRECH SUSPENDER CO., Mfrs. 
Dept. @-4819, Adrian. Mich. 














Bie), ae wel J. 6b ae 
dns.Sho-Cards 


MEN! Learn the Sign and Sho’ Card 3 
Become inde; = Easy to learn. 1 
money.” ‘Our remarkable book gives complete tne 
STOREKEEPERS: This book will quickly 


+». Show © 
irs, Board and Wall Si 
ade Letters, Gilding, Commer. 
. ial Art and Tricks of the Trade. 
ntains Rex blo ination teat Dory 
Bound in flexible imitation leat! 
Gold edges. postpaid or C.0. 
OGILVIE INS 
S57 Rose St. Dept. 3. 














easy me! of e 
enables anyone to master any dance 
own home without or music 
Learn t Steps 1 Hour 
who never danced ay) nave hassue 
Sent. accomp| dancers of lates! 
method in one or two lessons. Boney Soe te 


success guaranteed. Send $1 for 
eourse. Also courses in Todgie~One Reon. Waits 81 
each or any 8 dance courses $2.50. No further pay- 
ments. Money back if not pleased 








Auditorium Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 





DANCE ART STUDIOS 
Dept. F-12, 


Casey and Cabot 


By Ralph Milne 


ABOT and Casey served in the 

17th Mine Company, C.D. of 
Boston, in the late lamented 
war. 

Private Cabot was a native of 
Massachusetts, “the land of the bean 
and the cod, where the Cabots speak 
only to Lowells, and the Lowells speak 
only to God,” as the song goes. He 
drove an American ambulance in 
France from 1914 until we got into the 
war; whereupon he took the first boat 
back and enlisted in the C.A.C., be- 
cause he figured that that branch had 
the best chance of getting overseas (a 
prophecy borne out by subsequent his- 


| tory). 


Sergeant Casey was a native of—one 
guess. Correct! He had served eight- 
een years in the British Army. Shortly 
after the Boer War, he tired of mili- 
tary service, so he left the Army and 
started for the New World. But as 
soon as he was threugh Ellis Island he 
made a bee-line for the first policeman 
and asked the way to the nearest re- 
cruiting station. And he had been in 
twelve years, when Cabot first met him. 

Cabot’s chief ambition in life was to 
become an officer. Casey’s chief am- 
bition was to become Cabot’s top ser- 
geant. But of this, more later. | 

Upon enlistment, Cabot was assigned 
to Casey for rookie instruction; but, 
finding that he had had some previous 
militia experience, Casey let him sit on 
the barracks steps and watch. Casey’s 
specialty was the hand salute, the de- 
scription ending with the words: “Fore- 
arm inclined at about 45 degrees.” 

One day one of the recruits timidly 
asked: “Forty-five degrees with what, 
sir?” 

Casey was horrified at the sacrilege. 
“Forty-five degrees. with what?” he 
gasped. “Forty-five degrees with noth- 
ing, you poor fish. Just plain forty- 
five degrees. See if you can get that 
through your thick head.” 

The only thing about this episode 
which impressed Cabot, as he related it 
to me afterwards, was: “A non-com- 
missioned officer really ought not to use 
abusive language to a private, you 
know.” 

Cabot slept in Casey’s squad-room. 
One day Casey brought up the question 
of having some more systematic way 
of deciding who was to clean the cus- 
pidors. Various plans for rosters were 
suggested, until finally I proposed that 
we do it by means of fines. Anyone 
who wished was to name some act that 
annoyed him, and if a majority agreed 
with him, that act would be posted on 
the squad-room door, and anyone 
caught doing it would have to clean the 
cuspidors the next day. If the first 
suggestions did not produce enough vic- 
tims, the crime list could be enlarged. 

The idea took, and one man suggested 
that we penalize reading the Boston 
Transcript. 

Cabot at once spoke up: “I suppose 
that this is directed against me; but 
I’d have you know that reading the 
Boston Transcript is well worth the im- 
position.” So he continued to read the 
Transcript, and that was the only crime 
which was ever placed on our crime 


list. 


Farley, C. A. C. 


Cabot finally graduated from the 
rookies and received his first tour of 
guard duty. And, as luck would have 
it, he drew Post No. 1. He knew “My 
general orders are—’’ from stem to 
gudgeon, and also his special orders, 
and so of course he knew that it was 
proper, when on post of the guard, “at 
night, after challenging any person or 
party, to advance no one, but call the 
corporal of the guard, repeating the 
answer to the challenge.” But that 
knowledge proved to be his undoing. 

A certain well-known enlisted man, 
whose name I will not mention, got a 
bit lit up that night, and tried to pass 
the post of the guard on his way to 
his barracks. Cabot halted him and in- 
quired: “Who’s there?” 

To which the drunk replied: “You're 


Quick as a flash, Cabot, remembering 
his special orders, sang out: “Corporal 
of the Guard, ‘you’re a te 

And of course the corporal, having 
no sense of perspective, cleared the 
guard house railing with one bound, 
and started to beat Cabot up. Where- 
upon Cabot, having some vague recol- 
lection that, when the corporal didn’t 
prove equal to an occasion, the sentinel 
should call the sergeant of the guard, 
shouted: “Sergeant of the Guard, 
‘you’re a Cee 

Luckily for him, Casey was sergeant 
of the guard, and soon straightened the 
matter out by locking the corporal up 
in the guard house and telling Cabot 
that he did just right, but for Pete’s 
sake not to do it again. 

This little episode, coming to the 
attention of the colonel, convinced him 
that Cabot would be just the man to 
take charge of a math class which he 
had got up for the men who were 
going to be sent to the next training 
camp, the only exclusively enlisted 
training camp which the C. A.C. held. 
So Cabot went on S.D., and stood no 
more guards. 

One day, when Cabot was a bit 
late to class, through having helped to 
catch our Austrian cook putting cy- 
anide in the slum, though why he 
should have cared, as he never touched 
the slum anyhow— Well, as I was 
saying, Cabot came in the door, and 
there was Casey standing up before the 
class, giving an imitation of one of 
Cabot’s lectures. 

“Boys,” said Casey, “we shall now 
consider circles. A circle consists of 
three hundred and sixty degrees. That 
is, at least it used to when I was a 
boy. But it may have gone up now, on 
account of the war.” 

Cabot’s comment to.me later was: 
“He should have said ‘consists in’ in- 
stead of ‘consists of.’ And I think he 
is wrong about the number of degrees 
changing on account of the war.” 

It was a long time before he forgave 
Casey for this lése majesté. In 
I don’t think that he fully forgave him 
until, in the training camp at Fort 
Monroe, we learned that Casey had 
builded better than he knew; for the 
number of degrees in a circle really 
gene up, on account of the war, to four 
hundred, commonly known as French 
“grads.” 
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A Gold Chevron 
Shop 
(Continued from page 9) 
‘Help the boys to help themselves.” We G t f th 
the are trying to strengthen the morale df € Oo € 
r of the boys. And we feel greatly encour- @ 
have , as the doctors and the assistants | art of th 1S +e 
“My in the hospitals tell us the boys feel | 
n to much better and have more enthusiasm | 
lers, for the work now that they have a store | t 
was where they can sell their articles regu- | 
, “at larly instead of waiting for an geca | 
n or sional sale. This new spirit of the boys | 
the is shown in the marked improvement 
the in the color schemes since the opening 
that of the store in April. 
z. “During the summer months when 
man, business in the city is dull the mana- Qa ; 
ot a | gers of the big hotels at the summer 
pass resorts have given us the use of rooms i 
y to in which ~ conduct + Also some What makes’ cigarette 
in- of the people owning large estates on quality an how?’ 
the shore have kindly loaned us the use " 
yu’re | of their grounds for setting up outdoor Chiefly it’s a matter of 
booths.” tobacco quality—the kinds 
ring Stores similar to the one Mrs, Ed- and grades of tobaccos used. 
oral § wards has opened in Boston have been | 2 
: opened in other parts of the country,| The extra enjoyment you 
ving § and all report that the work accom- get from Chesterfields is 
the J plished has been of great value, An) { due to just that thing—finer 
und, pete name rt a a - cae oes | tobaccos of better grade than 
nere- has been coine y rs. war -| & 
ecol Burt of North Carolina, who calls the # in any other cigarette at the 
idn’t § store she has opened for the men at price, 
oe Qteen Hospital the Gold Chevron Shop. | The good taste of your first 
lard, | 
— # will prove it. 
can | Lhe Heart of the | 
1 the 4 
1 up Legion | 
yabot 
= (Continued from page 14) 
the claiming to be ex-service men, It nell ie 
hi peared from the contents that the sign-| # 
rs ers had been passing through the city| 
h he | nd had aoee —— as ao yee in 4 : 
hold-up affair that had occurred several | ji 
ning days before. They declared that they| @ CIG ARETTES 
isted | Mere innocent. bs b | fi 
Hart invited me to go with him to the| jj finest hish and Domestic tobaccos~blended 
re office of a former post commander, S. C. Of wee . 
@ 20 | Rodney. From Rodney’s office we went | | 
pit | %,the county jail and interviewed the| 
d to prisoners, They claimed they had not| # 
- even known each other before reaching | i 
%. the city. Their homes were at widely| § 
y hed separated points over the country, and| i Iuccerr & Mvars Toracco Co 
an their destinations vague and undeter-| 
a mined. They established the fact of os 
‘the military service during the World War, 
. of | one of them exhibiting a citation for 
. nw Mée you think of it? ked | RADE HERE t it 
at do you think of it?” asked | TRADE :, B B 
a Rodney, after we had left. | oOos ac I 
That ge could give no ee as T ° Red Che n 
eir guilt or innocence,” I replied.| |] “SOQ his Vro 
as a “ ” “ 
mM service men without money and with- It is the newsstand award to the 
“ale out friends. Their story is at least € 
» tn. Peeible. The gvidence on which they newsdealer boosters who are 
are held is o e flimsiest. o not ; i 
ik he Ff believe a conviction could be s boosting your magazine. 
ecured on 
grees } such evidence. What should the Le- : 
gion do?” Tell your newsdealer to put your magazine out front so 
Fact, . acy ose Brae cnet mage ve you will know who he is. 
“hi : replied promptly, “an ‘ - 
Pe Bees os properly represented If ogre handle The American Legion Weekly, send 
had © au the dope to 
er “emit a Boel the ~ were P Circulation Department 
foc | Mamie Legion" W=e "rule'| | THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY, 627 West 48d St., New York 
The following day was to be my last ’ 
’s town, and I asked him how 
/ 
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| i NO MONEY DOWN 


While other watch dealers are raising 
their prices, asking you for larger monthly 
a. and making payment terms 
arder for you to meet, we are offering 
you our new model Santa Fe Special, no 
advance in price, no money down, easier 
terms and smaller monthly payments. 
Without one penny of advance payment 
let us place in your hands to see, to 
examine, to inspect, to admire, to ap- 
prove, a real masterpiece in watch crea- 
tion. A watch which passes the most 
rigid inspection and measures up to the 
exac’ requirements of the Great Santa 
Fe ay System, and other great 
American trunk lines. 


of Special Interest to You 


Ask for our Watch Book free—then select 
the Watch you would like to see, either 
4 the famous Santa Fe Special or the 6 
H position Bunn Special, and let us ex- 
plain our easy payment plan and send 
the watch ex 
examine. No Money Down. Remember— 
No money down—easy payments buys a 
master time; a 21 Jewel guaranteed 
for a lifetime at about half the price 
you pay for a similar watch of other 
makes. No money down—a wonder offer. 


SANTA FE WATCH CO. 
Dept. C-111, Thomas Bldg., Topeka, Kans. 
(Home of the Great Sante Fe Railway) 
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it should be spent. We decided that 
perhaps I could gather good material 
as an observer in his office. 

I was on the ground early and found 
}eleven men waiting to see my friend— 
}and theirs. The first case disposed of 
| was that of a colored ex-soldier who 
|had suffered a splintered ankle in 
| France. He seemed to be in bad shape. 
| Hart secured the necessary information 
and asked him to wait. His papers 
had not been filed. 

He was followed by three men who 
wanted information as to the status of 
their cases. Letters were promptly dic- 
tated to care for them and they were 
told to report back in two days. 

Then came the case of a man whose 
claim had been disallowed as not being 
of service origin. He was a robust- 
| looking chap who said he was suffering 
|from rheumatism. Following the rejec- 
|tion of his claim Hart had him sent 
to the Legion doctor for examination. 
In a moment Hart was in touch with 
Dr. Wilcox. I saw, for the first time, 
|a hard look creep into his eyes. 
“Perritt,” he said, hanging up the re- 
ceiver. “Wilcox says you are suffer- 
jing with nothing more than a little 
|imagination—if that much. The Le- 





| gion can do nothing for you.” 
| “It is very difficult,” he said, turn- 
| ing to me as Perritt left the office, “to 


| separate the wheat from the chaff, and 


| yet we must accept as one of our re- 


sponsibilities the stopping of fraudu- 
lent claims. But we have to be very 
certain. I never take an action of this 
kind without first having our own doc- 
tor make a thorough examination.” 
The next two men were plain broke, 
down on their luck and hungry. Bat- 
tey, chairman of the relief committee, 
was called and the men sent to him. 
The three men to follow had appar- 
ently good grounds for compensation 
claims and needed immediate hospitali- 
zation. A wire was dispatched on these 
two cases asking for authority to hos- 




















A letter, postcard or this coupon will bring my 
Free Watch Book 
SANTE FE WATCH COMPANY 
Dept. C-111 Thomas Bldg. , Topeka, Kans. 
Please send me your New Watch Book with 
the understanding that this request does not 
obligate me in any way. 
Name.... . 


Address State. . 
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You've heard your 
neighbor praise the Path- 
ic finder, the wonderful illustrated 
mews and story paper published at 

Washington for people everywhere. 
paper is the Ford of the publishing world: has 
subscribers. Chuck full of just the kind of reading 
ofthe world’s news. Box 
for children; realfun for all. Excit- 
starts soon. Send 15 cents (coin or stamps) today 

per 13 weeks. You will be more than 

603 Langdon Sta., W. oS. 








pitalize prior to securing the necessary 
papers. Then the three of them, to- 
gether with the boy with the broken 
ankle, were put in a car and sent to 
the office of R. C. Thomson, Contact 
Officer from the Veterans Bureau, who 
Hart assured me would direct the prep- 
aration of their papers and have all the 
necessary details attended to during the 
morning. 


This cleared the office of all but on 
man. 

The man was introduced to me ag 
Burrell. Hart asked him to outline the 
story of his case. 

“There ain’t much for me to tej 
you,” he began in an attractive dra 
that cannot be reproduced in prin 
“When the Legion was organized he 
I fought it and kept a lot of my fellows 
out. I thought it was goin’ to beg 
sort of ex-officers’ club. I didn’t ming 
that, but I sort of thought I’d rathe 
have a little organization of our own, 
Their first drive gave them six hundreg 
members. I guess I kept two hundred 
out of the Legion. 

“They came to me and tried to make 
me see it their way. Offered to ry 
me for adjutant or vice-commander. 
That made me mad and two of us al. 
most had a fight. Looked like they 
thought I was hangin’ out lookin’ for 
bribe. Finally they let me alone. 

“Last summer I had typhoid fever 
and was down twelve weeks. I was 
just at the worst of it when they heard 
about me, and I was out of my head 
My wife had got a colored woman tp 
look after me and had gone to the mil] 
herself to work.” 

He stopped talking and swallowed 
hard. I could see that it hurt his pride 
to continue. I held my peace. 

“Our money was gone. We hadg 
little baby eighteen months old. I was 
not getting the right sort of doctoring, 
One morning a car drove up to the 
house. Dr. Wilcox and Mr. Hart got 
out and talked to my wife. I was too 
sick to know or care what they wanted 
My wife didn’t go back to the mill and 
that afternoon the milk wagon left 
three pints of milk. ‘The car came back 
with Mr. Hart and Mr. Battey anda 
carload of groceries. 


“That’s all,” he concluded. “TI got 
well and I joined the Legion.” 
“Not quite all,” smiled Hart. “When 


Burrell went back to work he insisted 
on knowing what we’d spent. He 
brings us ten dollars a month and soon 
he will have paid it all back.” 

And, friends, it’s a true story. His 
name is not Burrell, but his story is 
typical of this Legion post in Georgia. 


While most of the names and places mem 
tioned in this story are fictitious, every incident 
here narrated is veracious and can be attested 
to by scores of reliable witnesses. 





Two Soldiers 


(Continued from page 8) 


the usual bedtime but the mother ap- 
parently was convinced that she needed 
the child in the fight she was making 
for its father. She continued her plead- 
ing. 

Re soon as there was an opportunity 
Colonel Jamison began to speak. He 
pitied the young wife and mother, but 
he must tell her the truth. Deception 
as to her husband’s guilt could do no 
good. Sentence had been passed upon 
him. He must speak the truth frankly, 
and then he would see what could be 
done. He had wondered at first whether 
this wife, who had been accused of un- 
faithfulness, really loved her husband. 
She had now proved that she did. 

If she wanted him back, knowing his 
guilt, there was a chance that through 
her love and faith Private Logan could 
be saved from war’s heap of human 
wreckage. The conflict was ended. 
Discipline had been maintained. The 
regiment was now demobilized. Surely 


this woman, sincere as she undoubtedly 
was, could do more for her man than 
any prison. As for the _ mother’s 
charges against her son’s wife, they 
were plainly false—the result of the 
jealousy of an eccentric woman. He 
knew human nature and he knew this 
woman to be true. 

These thoughts were in the Colonel 
mind as he spoke. Even the wife’s cor 
fidence in her husband’s innocence gave 
way before his calm statement of facts. 
She admitted that her husband had 
been weak. He had obtained money 
under false pretenses early in theif 
married life in St. Louis. He had had 
many unpaid debts before entering the 
army. These debts, in fact, had been 
responsible for his sudden decision # 
enlist. Yes, he had been unrelial 
said his wife, and she added that, # 
be truthful, she had not been able #@ 
accept completely his story of innocence 
and persecution. “But I love hit 
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Colonel Jamison,” she continued. “He 
was a spoiled boy. A doting mother 
me a reared him, a doting, eccentric mother. 

her eyes her boy could do no wrong. 
| know she blames me for this trouble 
of his. But what have I done except to 
him and bring his baby into the 
orld?” 









all “But tell me, Mrs. Logan,” said the 
be Colonel, “was this husband of yours 
mi 8 to you?” “Yes, he was good to 
ate me, Colonel. He is a gentleman, and I 





know he will love the baby he has never 
seen. I am the only one who can do 
indred anything with him. Let me have him 
pack. All I ask is a little place where 

make | 1” look after him and Betty Jean 
ake | and potter around my own kitchen. We 





ana pave always had to live with his people. 
us a We have never had a home of our own 
th ~ | and we have always wanted one. I am 
fora willing to wait the two years if he has 


to stay in prison, but can’t I get him 

% back without that? I’ll make a home 

ever § for him and he will live this trouble 
” 


head. If there had been any doubt left in 
the Colonel’s mind this last appeal 
would have obliterated it. He was a 
home-loving man. His own wife and 
lowed children were waiting for him in far- 
away San Antonio. He knew the 
hearts of men, yes, and of women. Here 
had a | Was 8 woman begging for nothing more 
than the right to love and serve the 


ora man to whom she had pledged love and 
-o the ce. 


rt got | Colonel Jamison made his decision. 
as too | Here was a genuine case of need that 
anted, | he might be able to relieve; here 
ll and | 82 Opportunity to save a family’s hap- 
» left | piness that he must not fail to grasp. 
e back “Mrs. Logan,” said he, “I believe you 
and a | can do what you want to do with your 
husband if you have the chance, If 
I got | the regiment were still an active unit 
I could not recommend his pardon be- 
‘When | cause it would encourage some other 
sisted | man to do what he did or worse. War 
He | isa beastly business, and in the army 
i soon | itis necessary at times to be hard. The 
regiment, though, has been disbanded; 
_ His | the men are out of the service and are 
ory is | sattered. Logan’s pardon could not 
gia. have a bad. effect upon discipline. You 
have oy prossien, therefore, that I will] 
s mer § do my best to get your husband a par- 
tested | don When I go down to Washington. It 
may take six weeks or a month. If you 
can do so I should advise you to stay 
on here in New York because he will 
soon be coming over, no doubt, and you 
can arrange to see him. He will be 
taken temporarily to Fort Jay, out in 
btedly § the harbor here, where they always send 
than § prisoners before distributing them to 
ther’s es military prisons. You can see him 
re.” 


f the} The interview soon closed with the 
. He® Colonel’s suggestion adopted. He rose 
v this} to leave. He did not pat the weeping 

oman on the shoulder and call her 
ionel brave little girl.” Instead he shook 
S cor he hand which she held out to him as 
gave § she leaned, sobbing, against the wall 
facts. § and spoke his farewell. “Good-by and 
i had § cheer up, Mrs. Logan,” said he. “If 
noney § we have luck you will soon have a man 
theit § in your house to cook for. You will 





the r from me in a few days about how 
ig ree are going along in Washington. 
beet 8 I believe everything is going to come 
on 8 out all right.” 

Colonel Jamison found ready listeners 







at, to ashington. The “heartless bureau- 
a tracy” proved that it had a heart after 
ia, all. One fine September day the Colonel 

was told that a recommendation for 
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THE BRIGHTON STYLE M-103 


Capable, refined, elegant; FtorsHem Suoes hold 

their own socially and physically, at a cost that 

is low for the pleasure and service they deliver 
The Florsheim Shoe—Most Styles $10 


BOOKLET “STYLES OF THE TIMES’ ON REQUEST 


Look for Name in Shoe 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 
Manufacturers *« CHICAGO 
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Ex-Service Men Preferred As Railway Mail Clerks 


The U. S. Government rewards ex-service men with 
Civil Service jobs. Life-long income of $1600 to 
$2300 yearly. You get preference physically—preference 
in examinations and ratings. Civil Service men never 
worry about strikes and shutdowns. Expenses 
paid. Vacations. Sick leave on pay. Train under 
men a lifetime in U.S. Service. Their training helps 
you pass examinations with top-notch ratings. Ex- 
aminations coming. Ages 18 to 35. Questions free. 
Write today. 


Columbus Institute 
Dept. O-90 Columbus, Ohio 





























‘e AMAZING OFFER 
on UNDERWOODS 


6 
BURROWES 
Home Billiard & Pool Tables 
aeensneey Sane Soe ee oll pee. Game 





geety game as ME EX- 

PERT AT HOME. Use in any room, on any house 

table or on its own folding stand. Quickly leveled, put 

up or down in a minute. Small amount down, easy 

tae Ask your dealer or WRITE US TO- 
Y¥ for Catalog and easy payment terms. 

E.T. BURROWES Co., 19 Free St., Portland, Maine 
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Sentiment as well as Satisfac- 
tion suggest Pigs -soee 28 We 


edge off Sentiment. 


Toques, Foot Balls, Basket Balls, Boxing 
Gloves, Striking Bags, Base Balls, Gloves, 
Bats, Golf Clubs, Golf Balls, Caddy 
Rags, Tennis Rackets, Squash Rackets. 


The Spaiding catalogue will aid 
you in your selections. 





ristmas Gifts 


uarantee Satisfaction. 
as Good” takes the 


Skates and Shoes, Skis, Hockey 
s, Snow Shoes, Sweaters, Jerseys, 


Chicago San Francisco 
All other large cities 
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Ii” GUARANTEED $8 VALUE! 
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Spee SHIRTS 


bargain of a Lifetime! Shirts are 
tripes, made of hi 1. 
fmedsne materials with ott © 
iy. 


it 
reale and madras 
cuffs, finished beautifull 
17'4. Ties are 


All sizes from 
13 i4to are made of finest silk 
| spaterial. Seat golere, full length 
and closely knit to give long wear. 
SEND NO MONEY! 
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Automobile decorations, Post banners, we markers, \w 

membership buttons, seal names, 

athletic ‘emblems and a score of attrac- 

hed trom the Emblem Division = — 
WRITE FOR A COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


Emblem Division, National Headguarters ES 
‘lbs Aneteuntaiion. Indianapolis --- 4s 
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in 5 minutes 


THE FASTEST PORTABLE 
>) FILTER IN THE WORLD 
FOR GRAPE JUICE, 
CIDER, ETC., ETC. 
Easy to operate and lasts for 
years. Fits any bottle or keg. 
HOME SIZE filters quart of water 
a minute, No. 11A $8.00. 
LARGE SIZE filters gallon of water 
a minute, No. 11B $15.00. 
= perme ON Sayant 
lew cents postage. 
promptly refunded it nat delighted. 
The VACCU-FILTER SALES CO. 
Dept 11—70 Fifth Ave—New York 





pardon would be laid before the Secre- 
tary of War. Success was at hand, and 
the good news was sent the soldier’s 
wife waiting in New York. 

That same day’s mail, however, 
brought Colonel Jamison a shock. Mrs. 
Logan wrote to say that her husband 
had been returned to New York from 
Coblenz but had escaped as the trans- 
port docked at Hoboken! “Colonel, it 
was a terrible thing for him to do! I 
came in from work Saturday evening 
and found him in the room with Betty 
Jean. He had slipped away from his 
guard at the dock in a truck under 
some baggage. Maybe he had help. I 
don’t know. But there he was. He 
had my address but there had not been 
time for him to get my letter about his 
chances of getting a pardon. 

“I almost fainted from fright and 
anxiety. I had visions of men in uni- 
form coming to drag him away. His 
getting away like that made me afraid 
he would ruin forever his hopes of be- 
ing pardoned. You were doing your 
best, I knew, but he had escaped from 
them and I didn’t think they would 
forgive that. 

“Yet how good it was to see him 
after being separated over two years! 
He loved the baby, and he saw at once 
that his mother’s slurs at me were not 
true. How I did want to keep him, but 
of course he would have been a fugi- 
tive even if he was not captured again. 
Oh, God! But I did pray—and I’ve 
taken him back. This morning I made 
him go over to Fort Jay with me and 
he surrendered. They locked him up. 
Now that I have a chance to think, I 
am writing all this to you. I am pray- 
ing again that the Secretary of War 
will not hold his escape against him. 
Please, please see him and do every- 
thing you can!” 

Once more the “heartless military 
hierarchy” proved that it had a heart. 
“Effecting an escape from a military 
guard” is a grave offense. But the war 
was won. Private Logan’s subsequent 
surrender and certain extenuating cir- 
cumstances were in his favor. It seemed 
that the man had a wife and child de- 
pending upon him. The pardon was 
issued, and the Colonel sent a telegram 
to a reunited and rejoicing family. 

Naturally it was a time’of rejoicing 
for Colonel Jamison as well. He glowed 


—= 


over the letters of gratitude received 
from Mrs. Logan. In the man, Arnolj 
Logan, he had no confidence whate 
but the wife’s boundless faith in he 
husband appealed to him. Perhaps, no, 
it should be stronger than that, cey, 
tainly she would succeed where he him 
self and others had found nothing } 
failure. 

The Colonel had faith in human n 
ture, and he had done his best to prove 
his faith in deeds. He was soon sent 
to a distant western station while the 
Logans remained in New York. Ag 
the weeks lengthened into months he 
inevitably lost touch with the little 
group to whose happiness he had cop. 
tributed and who for a time wrote t 
him so frequently. But the chords of 
memory, mystic and merciful, were 
touched from time to time and in this 
did he find his reward. A glance from 
his wife, the sight of a child at play 
or a man working over his flower beds 
—and immediately his mind would pig. 
ture a far-away family whose hap 
ness he felt he had assured, a fami 
upheld by a strengthened and grate 
man, by a loving yet watchful wife. 

hal aa * ” ~ 


That is the way this story shoul 
have ended. But it is founded on life 
itself, and truth is often more mere 
less than fiction. 

A year later Colonel Jamison way 
enjoying a vacation abroad with his 
family. One morning in Paris as h 
sipped his chocolate with his newspaper 
propped up on the carafe in front of 
him his eye fell on this paragraph: 

“Mr. Arnold Logan, an Americag, 
said to be from St. Louis, Missouri, 
U. S. A., was arrested in this city yes 
terday as he was about to board the 
London express. The arrest was made 
on the complaint of the management 
of the Louvre Hotel. It is alleged that 
the prisoner secured several hundred 
dollars from the hotel office on checks 
that later proved to be worthless. He 
is said to have stated that he had nm 
intention of defrauding the hotel fer 
he was certain that his father had 
cabled enough money to his credit t 
cover the checks drawn. No money was 
found on the prisoner or in his hand 
baggage. He claims that he spent all 
the money while ‘going with a lot of 
nice people.’” 


What the German Is Thinking 


(Continued from page 4) 


many of these faded little gentlewomen 
whose bodies find their way to slabs 
in the public morgue. 

All Sormah social life twists and 
turns after the manner of the most 
wildly conceived futurist painting. One 
hears the story of the wife of a Ger- 
man general, the daughter of a baron, 
who is now chambermaid in the house 
of her former cook. All over the ex- 
clusive sections of Berlin there are 
owners of sumptuous residences who 
now live in the cellars as janitors, 
while they make their income by rent- 
ing out the upper floors. As rents are 
controlled by government regulation, 
they receive hardly enough to keep body 
and soul together. Former owners of 
big businesses turn up as common la- 
borers in their own establishments. 
Two German dukes are now tourist 
guides on Berlin rubberneck wagons. 
The berth of butler or valet to the 
newly-rich is a coveted one for the 


young scions of Junker aristocracy, 
while university professors, 
strings of honorary degrees, can hk 
found working as waiters in any first 
class hotel. 

In spite of all this confusion, and in 
spite of the fact that business men 
not know whether they are coming @& 
going, there is another curious twist t 
this life. There is absolutely no une 
ployment. All who are willing to wor 
in Germany can find work, and the l# 
bor exchanges resemble the ones W 
had in America during war-boom times 

There are two reasons for this indut 
trial spurt. In the first place, no om 
thinks of saving money. “What’s 
use?” the average German argues. 
we keep our money it only spends i 
with the drop in the value of the mark 

Everywhere, then, one sees the ne 
crowded with buyers, while the 
are filled with the newly-rich, all & 
gaged in the mad scramble of gettilg 
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Pay Your Dues Now 


The 1923 Legion special will leave Legionville on the 
zero hour January |. 


All those who have paid their dues ride ‘“‘premiere 
classe,” or first class in American. All you need is 
your receipt. Conductor A. Post Treasurer will be 
there with his famous receipt punch. 


In France you could ride without a ticket. All you 
had to do was wave your hands to signify ‘‘lost’’ and 
say “‘nix compree’” when ordered out of the compart- 
ment. If this did not win you a ride, a can of willie 
presented without ceremony to the conductor would | 
bring you any thing on the train. 


If you were in no hurry to join your outfit, and a coot- 
ie’s diary is offered to the bird who says he was, you 
got on most any train going most any place. There is 
no east or west with Kipling, and so with a buck over 
there looking for his unit. 


Drop around to Post Headquarters and make your 
reservation now. 


That Legion Special for 1923 is timed and routed. It’s 
going some place. It’s marked “‘duty.” 
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The Whiteway Billiard 
Hall, Shreveport, La. 
made $1,487.35 in 65 
days. You, too, may do 
the same! 


Box Ball Bowling will make you more mon- 
ey, faster, with less work than you can make 
in any other way. We help you start in bus- 
iness for yourself, Big profits, permanent 
business, small expense. Box Ball Bowling 
has started scores on the road to wealth. 

The chance of a lifetime! 


Box Ball Bowling is a fascinating game—fine 
physical exercise for bankers, lawyers, mer- 
chants, doétors, clerks, men and women, 
young people, Everybody plays. Games are 
played fast. Alleys automaticin operation— 
no helpers necessary. All you do is take in the 
money- Quickly installed in vacantstoreroom, 
Pay as you earn. Little money required. 
Reasonable down payment starts you. We 
show you how. Start now and you will soon 
be independent. 


Box Ball Bowling Pays! 


Easy to Start— Write Today 











HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 
3112 VanBuren St. Indianapolis, Ind. 














Give Him One for XMAS 


Your brother, your chum or your Dad would be 
delighted to get one of these latest smoke cases for 


Xmas. It's a dandy! 
CIGARETTE 


EJECTOR "cs: 


“Press the Button!” 


and up comes a fresh smoke. 
Keeps them moist and per- 
fect. Works smoothly, 
noiselessly. Especially fine 
for driving; you can extract 
the cigarette with the lips. 
In high grade nickel, $1.50; 
sent by mail if not at your 
dealer’s. Initials engraved, 
§0c extra. Others in gold 
and silver up to $20.00. 
(Dealers, write.) 

THE LYONS MFG. CO., 342-A York St., New Haven, Conn. 
a ee ee 


AT CUT PRICES—NONE BETTER 
25 cal. 7 shot . . . $7.80 
32 cal.8shot . . . $9.60 
32 cal. 10 shot extra magazine, 
making 20 er shots, $15.00. 
SEND ONEY, pay on arrival, 
our price a postage. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money cheerfully refunded. 


THE PRICE CUTTING COMPANY, 55 Broadway, New York 
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rid of their marks. Folks who have 
amassed fortunes overnight do not dare 
to deposit their money in banks or in- 
vest it in bonds, since then it would be 
levied by the government for income, 
so they spend it as fast as they get it. 
This is the reason one sees sO many 
new and very flashy automobiles on the 
streets, and it is also why the dia- 
mond merchants are reporting astound- 
ing prosperity. Solomon in all his glory 
could not have been so bejeweled as 
Herr Valute-Schriebe and his Frau are 
today. 

The second reason for this industrial 
boom is the increased activity of Ger- 
many’s foreign trade. From all over 
the world buyers are flocking to Ger- 
many eager to take advantage of the 
falling rate of exchange. In many 
cases foreign manufacturers are tak- 
ing over old munition plants, and all 
over Germany one sees smoke stacks 
going full blast in their eagerness to 
supply the demands of foreign trade. 
Certainly the falling exchange is an ill 
wind that blows some good, for Ger- 
raany is underselling the rest of the 
world and thereby rapidly rebuilding 
her foreign commerce. It might other- 
wise have taken centuries to re-estab- 
lish her trade relations with a world 
prejudiced against German-made goods. 
Instead, German harbors are full of 
ships and her marts crowded with buy- 
ers. 

All this is being done at the expense 
of the German workingman. The price 
of raw materials the world over re- 
mains fairly stable; it is the ridicu- 
lously low cost of German labor that 
makes it possible to sell German goods 
so cheaply. A foreign manufacturer 
can ship his raw products into a Ger- 
man factory and have them made up, 
with German labor, at one-eighth the 
cost in his own country. 

The salary of the average skilled 
laborer in Germany is about 8,000 
marks a month. Unskilled laborers and 
clerks must be contented with less than 
4,000 marks a month. In other words, 
it is the labor of the German working 
classes that is being exploited to the 
tremendous advantage of those dealing 
in foreign trade and foreign exchange. 

But this curious wage situation is 
only another queer twist in the dis- 
ordered picture. It is obvious that no 
living man could live, and support his 
family on four dollars or less a month 
if he were living in a normal country. 
People with pro-German leanings point 
to this ridiculously small wage received 
by the skilled workingman as an evi- 
dence of Germany’s great poverty. As 
a matter of fact, they usually forget 
the other side of the picture. 

If a man rented a house or an apart- 
ment before the war he can still hold 
his tenancy, by law, at pre-war fig- 
ures. This means, at present rates, 
that he pays five cents a month for 
quarters that once cost him fifteen dol- 
lars. By special regulation bread is 
held down in price so that an ordinary- 
sized loaf can be bought for less than 
half a cent. 

Even in the prices of articles not 
regulated by law, the cost in our cur- 
rency is ridiculously low. A German 
can buy a stein of his favorite beer for 
one-fifth of a cent in our money. He 
can buy a new felt hat for twelve cents, 
a good suit of clothes for $3.50, a fine 
pair of shoes for 60 cents, a cigar for 
a third of a cent. These prices balance 
in some way, with the current rate of 





exchange, although the poor working- 
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Who’s Going To Be 
Your Santa Claus? 
Do You Want Money for Christmas? 


Read how Larry H. Holman 
of Toledo, Ohio 
Made $12.00 in two hours 











“Make 
Money” ads which appeared in this 


Mr. Holman answered one of the ‘ 


magazine. Here are his own words 
telling how easily he made the dollars 
roll in, taking subscriptions to The 

American Legion Weekly. 

“The majority: of the subscriptions I 
sent in were secured over the telephone and 
I doubt if I actually spent more than two 
hours on the entire lot. I secured these 
subscriptions not for financial gain but 
to do my part in increasing the Circulation 
of our own magazine which every Legion- 
naire should help make the biggest and 
best in the world.”—Larry H. Holman, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

, We paid Mr. Holman $12.00 for his two 
hours’ work. We are willing to pay 
you even more. If by only using the 
telephone $12.00 can be earned in two 
hours, you can picture for yourself the 
money to be made by a man who will 
get out and hustle. 

MAKE MONEY 

Send in this same coupon that Holman 
did and we will give you the same money 
making opportunity. 


Mail today to THE CIRCULATION BIRD 
AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 
627 West 43rd Street New York City 


I want to represent The American Legion Weekly 
and take subscriptions. Please give me this chance to 


make money. 


ME. bi bedectbesebecocescesescacss 
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Sell Below Cost 








We are forced to offer our finest ladies 
watches below wholesale cost. 20-year guarantee. 
10 jewels. 14-kt. gold-filled wateh. 20-year gold 
bracelet, silk grosgrain ribbon and clagp, ALL for 
$6.95. $15 value. Stem wind and set. Stylish 
case. Gold dial. Splendid timekeeper. 
t in velvet gift case. Send no money, just name 
ress. y on delivery plus few pennies post- 
age. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write today. 
SUPREME JEWELRY MFG. CO. 
t49 434 Broadway, New York 
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For the Years 
Beyond — 


Keep your copies of The 
AMERICAN LEGION 
Weekly in a neat binder. 
When you're old and gray and 
in the way, you'll have a price- 
less souvenir. 

Each binder holds a year’s 
copies. 

Order now and begin in Janu- 
ary keeping a file for 1923. 

The AMERICAN LEGION 
Weekly embossed in gilt on 
cover. 

Fall Book cloth (red) 
$1.25 postpaid 
Fabrikoid covered (black) 
$1.50 postpaid 


The American Legion Weekly 


627 West 43d Street, New York 






























|and stayed two days in one of the 





man never feels sure, week after week, 
that prices will not leap beyond his 
income. 

Through all this comparison of price 
values moves the foreigner, the prince 
of everything he surveys. He goes to 
the bank with a ten dollar traveling 
check and the cashier hands him out a 
stack of bills amounting to 24,000 
marks. Having distributed his wealth 
(which would amount to $4,800 in pre- 
war value) in various pockets he finds 
the German world very much his oyster. 

A splendid room in a good hotel cost 
the writer 17 cents a day. The best 
seat at the opera cost 11 cents. A full- 
course dinner (everything from caviar, 
fish, wines, quail to ice cream and nuts) 
cost in the neighborhood of 32 cents. 
A hearty meal in an ordinary restaur- 
ant costs about nine cents. An auto- 
mobile and chauffeur can be hired for a 
day for $1.15. A seat at the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau costs 27 cents, 
and the writer traveled down from 
Munich to Oberammergau, saw the play 

est 
hotels, all for $2.60. 

A day’s trip down the Rhine in a 
steamboat can be had for 15 cents; to 
travel from Berlin to Munich, a seven- 
teen-hour journey, cost 83 cents, while 
a private airplane trip for three per- 
sons from Dresden to Berlin cost 75 
cents for the party. A post card cost 
1/200 of a cent, to mail it to America 
is 1/400 of a cent. 

One meets American music and art 
students living in Germany for five 
dollars and ten dollars a month. A 
tourist can travel luxuriously through 
the country for twenty-five dollars a 
month. A suite of rooms at the expen- 
sive Hotel Adlon in Berlin cost 4,000 
marks, or less than two dollars a day— 





the same accommodations in New York | 


would cost forty dollars a day. A taxi- 
cab fare is infinitesimal, and a penny 
tip sends the driver away beaming with 
pleasure. Talk about being a million- 
aire for a day, in Germany the average 
foreign traveler can live in billionaire 
style for a dollar a day. 

Naturally, the knowledge that for- 
eigners can live so well in their coun- 
try on next to nothing contributes to 
the unrest of the German people. It is 
only one of the many astounding fea- 
tures of modern German life. And 
somehow Americans come in for a great 
deal of the resentment the German 
feels toward all foreign tourists since 
the mark is always quoted, in the news- 
papers, in terms of the American dol- 
lar. Previous to the war all exchange 
quotations were made on the English 
pound, but with the shifting of the 
world’s financial center to New York, 
the dollar has become the standard. 
Although most Germans seem to real- 
ize that we are not exacting repara- 
tions from them, some of them feel that 
Dollar land, as they call the U. S. A., 
is responsible for their financial ills. 
Just what their reasoning is nobody 
knows, but then one can hardly expect 
sanity from a nation that lives daily 
amid such confusion. 

Nor can German life continue, this 
way, to tie itself into knots. At the 
present time, because of the industrial 
boom, most of the people keep above 
water. The absence of unemployment 
has prevented the’ boiling over of the 
political pot. However, as the value 
of the mark slides downward the out- 
look of the German people becomes 
more hopeless. Just around the corner 
lies Bolshevism and hunger for the Ger- 
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Electrically equipped $285 
It’s a great motorcycle—at a small price 


—100 Ibs. lighter than the average motor- 
cycle 

—lower and more easily handled 

—plenty of power, extremely low upkeep 

—75 miles to the gallon 

It’s a real pleasure to handle it. 

The Indian Scout will take you anywhere— 

and back. Quickly—Cheaply—Safely. 


Your dealer will gladly demonstrate 


Write Dept. L for booklet and 
nearest dealer's name 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Largest Motorcycle Manufacturer in the World 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U.S. A. 
Snir eteneetge nee teee 
full particulars. 
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man people—just when, if ever, they 
will turn the corner is a question that 
only the future can decide. 

Brave, indeed, is the man who will 
venture an opinion jist why the mark 
vacillates. 
the status of the mark is 
measure dependent on the amount of 
paper money issued by the German gov- 
ernment. Naturally, with only a fixed 
or dwindling amount of gold reserve 
on hand, the government cannot con- 
tinue to issue paper marks against it- 
self without bringing about a deprecia- 
tion in their value. As a matter of fact, 
it is generally understood in Germany 
that the present government is fully 
aware of what it is doing and goes on 
just the same in the hope that a clear 
case of bankruptcy can be brought be- 
fore the Allied tribunal. At the same 
time this issuance of paper marks en- 
ables the government to maintain itself. 

Perhaps the most eminent and fear- 
less economic thinker in all Europe to- 
day is John Maynard Keynes, who wrote 
| the remarkably prophetic book, “The 
| Economie Consequences of the Peace.” 
He recently wrote an article for the 
Manchester (Eng.) Guardian that ad- 
mirably explains how the German gov- 
ernment is using this inflation of the 
mark as an easy method of taxation. 

“A government can pay its way,” 
writes Mr. Keynes, “even the Austrian 
or Russian government, by printing pa- 
per money. That is to say, it can by 
this means secure the command of real 
resources—resources just as real as 
those obtained by taxation. The meth- 
od is reprobated, but its efficiency can- 
not be disputed. A government can 
live by this means when it can live 
by no other. This is the form of 
taxation which it is most difficult to 
evade and which even the weakest gov- 
ernment can enforce when it cannot en- 
force anything else. 

“Let us suppose that there are in cir- 
culation 9,000,000 currency notes, and 
that they have altogether a value equiv- 
alent to 36,000,000 gold dollars. Sup- 
pose that the government prints a fur- 
ther 3,000,000 notes, so that the amount 
of currency is now 12,000,000; then if 
the above doctrine is correct the 12,- 
000,000 notes are still only equivalent 
to $36,000,000. In the first state of 
affairs, therefore, each note — $4, and 
in the second state of affairs each note 
= $3. Consequently the 9,000,000 notes 
originally held by the public are now 
worth $27,000,000 instead of $36,000,- 
000, and the 3,000,000 notes newly issued 
by the government are worth $9,000,- 
000. Thus by the process of printing 
the additional notes the government 
has transferred from the public to itself 
an amount of resources equal to $9,000,- 
000, just as successfully as though it 
had raised this sum in taxation. 

“On whom has the tax fallen? Clear- 
ly on the holders of the original 9,000,- 
000 notes, whose notes are now worth 
25 percent less than they were before. 
The inflation has amounted to a tax of 
25 percent on all holders of notes in 
proportion to their holdings. The bur- 
den of the tax is well spread, cannot 
be evaded, costs nothing to collect, and 
falls, in a rough sort of way, in pro- 
portion to the wealth of the victim. No 
wonder its superficial advantages have 
attracted ministers of finance.” 

{This is the first of two articles by Mr. 
Kearney dealing with conditions in present- 
day Germany. The second article will be 
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These Automatics are Brand pleces and use 
Regular Standard Ammunition 
Lowest Prices in the Country 


Be Protected in Your Home against unlawful 


intrusion with your choice of the following: 
25-ceal. blue steel auto- 
Protecto matic, only few left, $7. rk) 
No. 346. 
-25-cal 6-shot Blue 


Steel Dependable 


Pocket Arm, No. 146. $9.75 
.32 or .380 cal. 8-shot 
Bic Steei. Inlaid Hard $10. rk) 
Wood Grip, No. 646.. 


Model .32 cal. 10-shot, 
with a * , Magazine $10. 5 
Tee. ty 


Broncho 
Ortgies 
Military Ne 

Quintette / ps, Bross $11.85 


REVOLVER barrel Nickel or Blue. 
(Furnished with Pearl Grips, $3 extra) 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back. 
Send Cash, M. O. or, if you prefer 


SEND NO MONEY 


Pay ame on arrival, plus postage. 
ee Catalog on Request 


Edwards. Import Trading Corp. 
258 Broadway, New York 
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Pug a to $3.00 per agate line. Smallest copy accepted, 14 lines (1 inch). THE ADVERTISING MANAGER, 627 West 43d 
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Which of these jobs}. 





doyou want? 











Railway Mail Clerk 


$1600 t6 $2300 per year 
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Postal Clerk 
I have shown thousands how to secure these splendid, attractive positions. Take your $1400 to $1800 per year 
pick of them, decide which one you want; and I'll help you get it. It’s easy to pass the een eee 
Civil Service examinations—if you KNOW HOW. And that’s my business. For eight 
years I was Examiner for the Second C ivil Service District; I know just how to train City hy | ail Car rier 
you so you can be SURE to pass your examinations with a high mark," and be sure ae to $1800 per year 
to qui alify for one of the first positions open. All I ask is a little of your spare time at home, ne Se 
and I'll guarantee to coac -h you until you get a position, or my services won't cost you a cent. . awn : 
Don’t be satisfied with onlinary low- ron ae that get you nowhere, that start you off R. } 1). \] a i] Carrier 
in a rut and keep you there. Work for Uncle Sam, the finest, squarest, most dependable , 
boss in the aise 4 “If you are an American, 18 years or older Foe a ‘sa sondiesich padtinn $1800 to $2600 per year 
waiting for you—a position that pays from $1600 to $2300 a year to start, steady work, 
easy hours, vacations with pay, and good opportunities for rapid advancement to salaries . H C “k 
up to $5,000 a year or and And ex-service' men, get special*preference for these fine jobs! ( uStom Ouse let 
$1400 to $3000 per year 
Good P: ay—Ste: ady Pay InternalRevenue Men} 
< $1400 to $3000 per year 
Here is an opportunity to get a good position in the government service—with fine pay P 7 | ‘ { > 
right from the start, and a job that is PERMANENT. Once you are appointed to the osimaster 
Civil Service you don’t have to worry any more about a job or about your pay. And besides $1000 to $2500 and up per year 
the fine salaries, and the certainty of getting your pay every month as long as you want and many other positions fully described in 
to stay in the Civil Service, you enjoy other advantages. Hours are easy—eight or less a my book, “How to Secure a Government 
day. You get a vacation every year with full pay. In most Civil Service positions you get Position” sent free, mail coupon below or 
30 days’ sick leave each year with full pay. And you can choose the place where you want a post card for your copy NOW. 
to work; in your home town, in Washington, at the Panama Canal, or travel if you like. Me 
Chri d 
4 ‘ ‘ 1 6 ¢ 
A Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year Every Year! 
As a Civil Service worker, your salary is increased every year, until you reach the limit in your 
class. Youdon’t have toaskforaraise. It’s given to you automatically. And as these raises usually - 
come about the first of each year, it makes a wonderful New Year's present for you; the finest present 
you could ask from any one. 
This is the kind of job you want; a job that’s sure and steady, where you start off at a fine salary; 
where your pay is automatically increased, where you are guaranteed by law many privileges and 
advantages you can’t get in an ordinary job. Get started on it at once. In only a few weeks, 
with my advice and instruction, you will be qualified to pass the examination for any one of these 
\ wonderful positions. 
\ 
* 
. My Book 
x 
. How to Get a 
. 
See N Gov't Position 
Civil Service *. WI RB ified 
- -* 
School ‘\ Write today for a FREE copy of my splendid, illustrated Ny Am est Qua uk fo 
Dept. M-6312 \ 48-page book, which tells you all about the Civil Service, Train You for a Gov i Position 
Wisner Bldg. and how you can get a job in it. Send in the coupon, ; 
Rochester, New York \ oo just a postal card. Find out now just how I can For eight years I was Examiner for 
Please send me free, your \ help you land a steady, good-paying position with the the Second Civil Service District. Dur- 
book, “How to Secure a Government v. 8. a nt, in your spare time at a. ing that time I condueted hundreds of 
Position,” and tell me how I can secure "a oesn’t cost you anything to get this big Civil Service Examinations. Naturally Fe 
a position with the U. S. Government ‘\ 00k, so write at once and get ready for the S ebsite a’ Teas tack whieh que 
paying me $1600 to $2300 a year with ex- %* coming examinations. —— wee ww Y he \ 
cellent. chances for rapid advancement, in 3 were hardest and just whic h_ subjects e 
real good job. \ = caused most failures. That is why Ieanfe ‘ 
\ Patterson Civil give you the right kind of coaching and 
MN. Pies + a0 ks se eae SOUR able 6 94k4 4.00 \ e instruction. That's why I can give you 
\ Service School my ironclad guarantee, which says Yous 
\ Dept. M-6312 MUST GET THE POSITION YOU 
SR a te ot BL Ra dicks Gn knanwon waddins 60 seees * \ Wisner Bldg., Rochester, N.Y WANT. OR MY _ INSTRUCTION 


City  cascpnahe epi Ooehh Gale 











‘ DOESN’T COST YOU A PENNY. 
ee re 








